

















Vor. VIII 





Let us always make application our 
object, but resting on the stern and 
solid basis of scientific principles. 
Without those principles, application 
is nothing more than a series of 
recipes and constitutes what is called 
routine. Progress with routine is 
possible, but desperately slow. 


Louis PASTEUR 
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SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS OF CHILDREN 
FROM MARGINAL FAMILIES’ 


PH\LLIS BLANCHARD, Pu.D., and RICHARD H. PAYNTER, Pu.D. 


we come recurrently to the question of 

what the increasing complexity of civili- 
zation has really done for man. Has he 
benefited less from it than we _ blandly 
assume in our everyday optimism? Has 
the development of science emancipated him 
from former perils only to create new ones 
which he will be unable to escape? There 
are those who hold that the new powers 
placed at man’s disposal through the applica- 
tions of science will be turned to his destruc- 
tion ultimately. There are those who believe 
that civilization, in softening the more pain- 
ful aspects of the struggle for survival 
which characterized primitive societies, has 
weakened the fibre of the race. This point 
of view has been described very well by 
Dr. Jennings :? 


ik OUR thinking about human progress, 


As conditions become less harsh, weak or de- 
fective individuals may live and propagate that 
under a severe environment would be eliminated. 
These hand on their defects to descendants, thus 
defectives multiply and the stock degenerates. . . 
Education, invention, shorter hours of work, better 
habits and living conditions, public hygiene and 
Preventive medicine only accentuate the outstanding 


*Given at a meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, December 30, 1926. 

Jennings, H. S., “ The Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters.” Forum, 1926, LXXVI, 702-711. 





features oi this picture. They enable the weaker 
stocks to survive, they increase the rate at which 
the chromosomes become monstrous and degenerate. 

If we follow this line of reasoning, it 
would appear that in particular social wel- 
fare organizations and other institutions 
devoted to the alleviation of human misery 
we are helping to breed a race of weaklings. 
Must we, then, who are bending our energies 
to the rehabilitation of those less fortunate 
than ourselves, believe that we are injuring 
the cause of social progress by our efforts? 
Are we prolonging lives that for the final 
common good should be permitted to suc- 
cumb to the conditions in which they are 
found? Worse yet, are we lending unin- 
tentional assistance to trends toward racial 
degeneracy? If so, we may well feel as pes- 
simistic about our work as that delightful 
character created by Sinclair Lewis, Doctor 
Gottlieb, who in spite of his scientific fervor 
was ever oppressed by the possibility that 
in providing immunity from present disease 
processes he was weakening the resistance of 
individuals so that they would be unable to 
withstand new epidemics which might arise. 

The aim of social welfare organizations 
at the present day is not, however, to coddle 
and protect the ineffectual members of so- 
ciety. Of the early stages of social service, 
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this pessimistic attitude might be taken. 
Social agencies, with better trained person- 
nel, are becoming less and less expressions 
for altruistic impulses and more and more 
institutions which consider the needs of 
society as well as of the individual, in refer- 
ence to problems of dependency. Instead 
of dispensing charity and doling out poor 
relief, they are trying to restore dependent 
families to their proper functions as inde- 
pendently maintained economic and _ social 
units. They are not hesitant about facing 
such questions as have been suggested, or 
in seeking answers through objective 
investigations of their own work. 

A concrete example of this is the recent 
request of the Family Society of Philadel- 
phia for a scientific study of the children 
from twenty-three families with whom 
rehabilitation seemed most difficult of accom- 
plishment. The questions which they raised 
in asking for a psychological study of the 
children in these families showed that they 
were cognizant of the undesirable possibili- 
ties of the situation. The gist of their 
inquiries may be expressed as follows: 

Can you tell us whether the children for 
whom we are caring are of the stuff from 
which good citizens are made? Are we 
justified in continuing our attempts to keep 
them with their parents instead of placing 
them in institutions? Are we caring for an 
intelligent group, or are we nurturing those 
who will add to the number of social failures 
because of inherent mental defect? Are we 
fostering good racial stock or that which is 
pathological and decadent? 


Characteristics of the Families 

Before we report the results of the psy- 
chological studies which constitute our 
answer to these queries, it is interesting to 
review the characteristics of the families as 
they appear from the records of the Family 
Society. 

The racial origins are about equally 
divided between families in which the par- 
erts were born in America and those in 
which the parents were of foreign birth. In 
twelve families both parents were born in 
this country; in ten the parents were for- 
eign-born; only one family belonged to the 
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colored population of the city. The first 
fact which emerges is that the society jg 
caring for at least a fair percentage of 
American families in this selected group. 

The socio-economic status of the twenty. 
three families studied was characteristic of 
that part of society which is often referred 
to as the “submerged tenth.” All were 
receiving relief from the agency intermit- 
tently or regularly at the time of the study, 
Because of poor standards of living, much 
time had been expended upon them in social 
case work in an effort to improve methods 
of housekeeping, management of the family 
budget, physical care of the children, and 
disciplinary measures. In fifteen families, 
the father was a semi-invalid; unable to 
work at all or only very irregularly in eleven. 
Five families had been deprived of the 
father’s wages through his desertion. The 
mother had taken over the burden of sup- 
port in six families, but with earnings insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs completely. Ill 
health of seven mothers prevented their 
taking over the burden of maintaining the 
home. The figures on these and other re- 
lated conditions are given in Table I. 


Table I 
Socio-Economic Status of Twenty-three Families 
Number 
Receiving relief at time of study (regu- 

I re ed eas ara ark are Sone eee a 20 
otis pewente livite. ........ <6. ccc cscecs 21 
Patnes mm poor Beam... .. 06... scene 15 
One parent alcoholic or history of alco- 

EI AE Bice RO ean eos 12 
Father unemployed or working very ir- 

ST ss aGamdesieve as bienteuanke 11 
Mother in poor health................. 7 
Mother employed outside home........ 6 
Father deserted wife and children...... 5 
Mother “unfaithful” to husband....... 3 
OE I bio cca nec cdieencueind 2 
a ee eel 1 

With such economic conditions in the 


home, it follows that the children were 
suffering many deprivations. In most 
instances, although the income is at a mini- 
mum, the family is of maximum size. The 
total number of children living in these 
twenty-three families was 127, an average 
of approximately 5.5 per family. The aver- 
age number of children for families of 
scientific men is reported by Cattell as 
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2.25.8 Terman, in his study of gifted chil- 
dren, found an average of 3.35 children per 
family in his selected group, but his figure 
includes dead as well as living children, while 
ours refers only to living.* Popenoe, group- 
ing coal miners, laborers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, etc., reports from 4.0 to 6.6 living 
children on the average in families which 
are probably completed.” Some of the fam- 
ilies included in our figure are probably not 
completed. Taking all these discrepancies 
into account, it is still evident that the 
average number of children per family in 
these cases from the social agency is some- 
what greater than for the population at 
large. Viewing this relatively large size in 
connection with the poor economic circum- 
stances, we may form a fairly clear picture 
of the overcrowding, the dietary privations, 
and the lack of recreational opportunities 
from which the children in these twenty- 
three families suffer. 

Coming from such a background, we 
would naturally expect that the psychological 
studies of the children would show them to 
be predominantly a group having inferior 
intelligence, making poor educational prog- 
ress and manifesting many personality and 
behavior difficulties. Burt in England, and 
Williams and Slawson in this country, have 
shown the relationship between such home 
conditions as characterize these families and 
the development of delinquent trends in 
children.® In the light of their studies, we 
should consider the environment of these 
children the kind that leads to all sorts of 
anti-social reactions; but this expectation 
was fulfilled only in small measure. 


* Cattell, J. McKeen, “Some Psychological Ex- 
periments,” Sctence, 1926. Also American Men of 
Science, Third Edition, 1921, p. 795. It should 
be noted that the figures given by Cattell include 
barren marriages, while all the families in our 
selected group have children. 

*Terman, L. M.: Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 
I. Stanford University Press, 1925, p. 113. 

*Popenoe, Paul: The Conservation of The 
Family. Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926, 
p. 130. 

*Burt, Cyril: The Young Delinquent. Appleton, 
N. Y., 1925; Slawson, John, “ Marital Relations of 
Parents and Juvenile Delinquency. ” Jour. of De- 
lingue ncy, 1924, VIII, 278-286; Williams, J. 
Harold, “ The Whittier Scale for Grading Home 
Conditions.” Jour. of Delinquency, 1916, I, 271- 

). 
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Results of Intelligence Tests 


Although there were 127 children living 
in the twenty-three families, only eighty of 
these were given intelligence tests. Some 
were doing part-time work and attending 
continuation school, making it difficult for 
them to come for examination. Others were 
very young and not sufficiently free from 
fear and timidity to co-operate on the tests 
to a degree which warranted considering the 
ratings reliable.* 

Of the eighty children who were given 
Stanford-Binet examinations with satisfac- 
tory results from the viewpoint of reliability, 
more than three-fourths proved to be above 
the suspicion of mental deficiency: 31.3 
per cent were classed as dull, having intelli- 
gence quotients between 80 and 89 (inclu- 
sive); 41.2 per cent were of average 
intelligence, with intelligence quotients rang- 
ing from 90 to 109; 6.3 per cent ranked as 
superior, with intelligence quotients between 
110 and 119. Actual mental deficiency was 
shown by 11.2 per cent of the children and 
10 per cent more were borderline cases. 


Table II 
Distribution of Intelligence Quotients for Eighty 
Children 
Range Number Per cent 
Below 70 (Mentally deficient) .. 9 ‘1.2 
70- 79 (Borderline)......... 8 10.0 
80- 89 (Dull). ep ibdavant 25 31.3 
90- 99 (Low average) .. arene 24 30.0 
100-109 (High average)........ 9 11.2 
110-119 (Superior). . salen 5 6.3 
Above 120 (Very superior ) . 0 0 
CC Seer ee 80 100.0 


Median intelligence quotient 89.0. Average in- 
telligence quotient 87.6. 


In order to compare the distribution of 
intelligence for these eighty children with 
a normal distribution, such as that presented 
by Terman’s 905 unselected school children,*® 
the grouping must be arranged somewhat 
differently. This rearrangement is pre- 
sented in comparison with Terman’s figures 
1 Table III. It is evident that a certain 


"The authors were assisted in making the ex- 
aminations by Esther K. Rosen, Ph.D., Margaret 
Ladd, M.A., and Ellen Jarden, graduate student 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

*Terman, L. M.: The Measurement of Intelli- 
gence. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1916, p. 66. Also 
Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, p. 47. 
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tendency toward intellectual inferiority 
exists in our selected group, the number of 
children with intelligence quotients below 
the 96-105 range being much greater and 
the number above this range being much 
smaller for our eighty children. The differ- 
ence between the two groups is accentuated 
at the upper and lower limits, our eighty chil- 
dren showing a marked preponderance of 
mentally deficient and borderline types 
and a complete absence of any very 
superior ones. 


Table Ill 
Comparison of Distribution of Intelligence for 80 
Children with Normal Distribution for 
905 Unselected Children 
Per cent 905 
Percent children (accord- 


Range 80 children ing to Terman) 
Below 65 ...... — 10.0 0.33 
Sere 6.3 ye 
SS 25.0 8.6 
_, SS e Y f. 20.1 
a. Serer. 18.7 33.9 
POPE ED 6k & Kheweasia 10.0 23.1 
1. eee 2.5 9.0 
ERO ES |s. +. k ceeweees 0 2.85 


In the normal distribution of intelligence, 
the mode falls within the intelligence quo- 
tient range centering closely around 100. In 
the case of the eighty children, a bi-modal 
tendency is to be noted, the true mode fall- 
ing some 10 or 15 points lower than in the 
normal distribution. The most significant 
difference revealed by this comparison, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the comparatively large 
percentage of mentally deficient and border- 
line children in the selected group: 16.3 
per cent with intelligence quotients below 
76 as compared to 2.65 per cent in the nor- 
mal distribution; or 41.3 per cent as com- 
pared to 11.23 per cent if those with 
intelligence quotients below 86 are con- 
sidered. Thus, in the group of eighty 
children, we find approximately six times 
as many intelligence quotients below 76, and 
nearly four times as many below 86, as in 
school children in general. Conversely, we 
find average and superior children occurring 
much less frequently in the group of eighty. 
Intelligence quotients from 96 to 115 occur 
in only 28.7 per cent of the eighty children, 
but in 57.0 per cent of the 905; the fre- 
quency is therefore twice as great for the 
unselected as for the selected group. Or, 
to state the facts somewhat differently, there 
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are only one-half as many children oj 
average and slightly superior intelligence 
among the eighty children in whom we are 
interested as would be found normally jn 
the school population. In the higher intelli 
gence quotient range of 116 to 145, the 
divergence between the two groups is still 
more pronounced, there being only 2.5 per 
cent of these high I.Q.s for the eighty chil- 
dren in comparison with 11.85 per cent for 
the 905 unselected children. Therefore, we 
find little more than one-fifth as many chil- 
dren of superior intelligence in our selected 
group as would be expected on the basis 
of a normal distribution. Moreover, it is 
to be noted that in the group of eighty chil- 
dren there are no intelligence quotients above 
119 (Table IL), although in the population 
at large it is estimated that 10 per cent 
attain an intelligence quotient of 116 or 
above, and 5 per cent an intelligence quotient 
of 122 or above.’ 

However, although so many of our chil- 
dren are intellectually inferior and there is 
a dearth of genius types, there still remains 
the encouraging fact that 78.8 per cent of 
the eighty children examined are of suff- 
cient intelligence to complete the sixth grade 
of elementary school, and in some instances 
junior and senior high schools (31.2 per cent 
of the whole number of children probably 
have sufficient mentality to advance beyond 
the sixth grade). Certainly we can expect 
individuals who are capable of sixth grade 
achievement or better to become self-sup- 
porting and discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship as adequately as the average adult. 
Nor do the figures concerning mental defect 
seem so imposing when analyzed from 
another viewpoint. 

The taint of definite feeblemindedness is 
confined to five of the 23 families, and the 
children with intelligence quotients below 
70 (11.2 per cent) are all in these five. The 
borderline cases are also, for the most part, 
in these same five families, only three other 
families being involved in the production 
of the borderline (10 per cent) children. 
However, in only one instance were the chil- 
dren in a single family limited to defectives 


*Terman: Measurement of Intelligence, D. 78. 
Also Hollingworth, Leta S.: Gifted Children: 
Their Nature and Their Nurture. Macmillan, 1926, 
p. 43. 
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and borderline types; in the others there 
were dull, average, and even superior indi- 
viduals as well as the subnormal ones. From 
the practical viewpoint, this means that only 
one family is of such markedly inferior 
stock that continued efforts to keep it to- 
gether are of questionable merit. In the 
seven other families having some defective 
and borderline members, there are also 
children who promise to make normal adults 
and for whom care is therefore justifiable, 
although the eugenic prospect may be con- 
sidered of doubtful import even in the case 
of the brighter siblings in view of the pos- 
sibility of their carrying mental defect as 
a recessive character capable of being passed 
on to their offspring under certain conditions. 

On the other hand, there are four families 
in which none of the children are below 
average, all having intelligence quotients 
above 90. In these families, in particular, 
the social and eugenic value of care for the 
children is at once apparent. The eleven 
families having dull as well as average and 
superior children are also worthy of fur- 
ther effort, for, although they represent 
slightly less superior stock than the four 
with particularly bright children, there are 
no reasons for supposing that they possess 
any trends toward racial degeneration. 

To summarize the foregoing statements: 
we may say that the continuation of relief 
and other forms of assistance to one of the 
families implied the nurture of socially and 
racially decadent individuals ; in seven of the 
families, a social justification could be found 
but with grounds for doubt from the eugenic 
standpoint ; but in fifteen families there was 
no need of reservations in approving of 
investment of time and money in keeping 
them together for the sake of the children. 


Results of Educational Tests 

The number of educational tests which 
could be given was only half as large as the 
number of intelligence tests secured. Of 
the eighty children who were given Stan- 
ford-Binets, only forty were of such status 
in respect to age and grade as to make the 
Stanford Primary Achievement or Otis 
Classification tests suitable for use with 
them. The children not given these tests 
were below second grade or above eighth 
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grade, or else pre-school (and hence outside 
the range of these examinations). 

The distribution of educational quotients 
and accomplishment ratios based on the 
achievement of the forty children tested is 
presented in Table IV. The similarity 
between the distribution of intelligence 
quotients (Table II) and of educational 
quotients 1° is very pronounced and would 
indicate that the children are acquiring 
scholastic knowledge up to the limits of 
their capacity to grasp the instruction 
which they are receiving in school. The 
predominance of accomplishment ratios 1 
above 90 is also indicative that the educa- 
tional achievement of the children is for the 
most part in keeping with their intellectual 
abilities (85.0 per cent of the forty children 
have accomplishment ratios between 90 and 
119). These figures would indicate that the 
environmental deprivations to which they 
have been subjected have not affected their 
educational progress to any marked degree. 


Table IV 


Distribution of Educational Ouotients and Ac- 
complishment Ratios for Forty Children 








Educational Accomplishment 
quotients” ratios” 
Range - X len - ‘ 
Number Percent Number Per cent 
@- 69...... 3 7.4 0 

SS. a 7 17.4 1 2.4 
80- 89...... 13 32.6 5 12.6 
00- 99...... 10 25.0 11 27 .6 
100-109 ...... 5 12.6 16 40.0 
110-119...... 2 5.0 7 17.4 
Totals..... 40 100.0 40 100.0 


Median educational quotient 87.5 
Median accomplishment ratio 102.0 
Average educational quotient 88.0 
Average accomplishment ratio 99.6” 


The above facts furnish important infor- 
mation for the social agency, since much of 
its effort goes into keeping the children regu- 
larly in school and seeing that they have 
an opportunity for educational privileges. 
Without proper education these children 
would be handicapped, whatever their native 
intellectual endowment might be. In giving 
them an education, they are being equipped 
for higher economic efficiency. 

So far as physical health was concerned, 


” The educational quotient is the ratio of the 
educational age to the life age; the accomplish- 
ment ratio is the ratio of the educational age to 
the mental age. 
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tendency toward intellectual inferiority 
exists in our selected group, the number of 
children with intelligence quotients below 
the 96-105 range being much greater and 
the number above this range being much 
smaller for our eighty children. The differ- 
ence between the two groups is accentuated 
at the upper and lower limits, our eighty chil- 
dren showing a marked preponderance oi 
mentally deficient and borderline types 
and a complete absence of any very 
superior ones. 


Table III 
Comparison of Distribution of Intelligence for 80 
Children with Normal Distribution for 
905 Unselected Children 
Per cent 905 


Percent children (accord- 


Range 80 children ing to Terman) 
Below 65 ........ ; 10.0 0.33 
error 6.3 an 
DNs aceraqiawasio’ 25.0 8.6 
86- 95 ..... asm 27.5 20.1 
SS ae 18.7 33.9 
| ee 10.0 23.1 
| Lo aoe ye 9.0 
oS arr ee 0 2.85 


In the normal distribution of intelligence, 
the mode falls within the intelligence quo- 
tient range centering closely around 100. In 
the case of the eighty children, a bi-modal 
tendency is to be noted, the true mode fall- 
ing some 10 or 15 points lower than in the 
normal distribution. The most significant 
difference revealed by this comparison, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the comparatively large 
percentage of mentally deficient and border- 
line children in the selected group: 16.3 
per cent with intelligence quotients below 
76 as compared to 2.65 per cent in the nor- 
mal distribution; or 41.3 per cent as com- 
pared to 11.23 per cent if those with 
intelligence quotients below 86 are con- 
sidered. Thus, in the group of eighty 
children, we find approximately six times 
as many intelligence quotients below 76, and 
nearly four times as many below 8&6, as in 
school children in general. Conversely, we 
find average and superior children occurring 
much less frequently in the group of eighty. 
Intelligence quotients from 96 to 115 occur 
in only 28.7 per cent of the eighty children, 
but in 57.0 per cent of the 905; the fre- 
quency is therefore twice as great for the 
unselected as for the selected group. Or, 
to state the facts somewhat differently, there 
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are only one-half as many children of 
average and slightly superior intelligence 
among the eighty children in whom we are 
interested as would be found normally in 
the school population. In the higher intelli- 
gence quotient range of 116 to 145, the 
divergence between the two groups is still 
more pronounced, there being only 2.5 per 
cent of these high 1.Q.s for the eighty chil- 
dren in comparison with 11.85 per cent for 
the 905 unselected children. Therefore, we 
find little more than one-fifth as many chil- 
dren of superior intelligence in our selected 
group as would be expected on the basis 
of a normal distribution. Moreover, it is 
to be noted that in the group of eighty chil- 
dren there are no intelligence quotients above 
119 (Table 11), although in the population 
at large it is estimated that 10 per cent 
attain an intelligence quotient of 116 or 
above, and 5 per cent an intelligence quotient 
of 122 or above.® 

However, although so many of our chil- 
dren are intellectually inferior and there is 
a dearth of genius types, there still remains 
the encouraging fact that 78.8 per cent of 
the eighty children examined are of suff- 
cient intelligence to complete the sixth grade 
of elementary school, and in some instances 
junior and senior high schools (31.2 per cent 
of the whole number of children probably 
have sufficient mentality to advance beyond 
the sixth grade). Certainly we can expect 
individuals who are capable of sixth grade 
achievement or better to become self-sup- 
porting and discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship as adequately as the average adult. 
Nor do the figures concerning mental defect 
seem so imposing when analyzed from 
another viewpoint. 

The taint of definite feeblemindedness is 
confined to five of the 23 families, and the 
children with intelligence quotients below 
70 (11.2 per cent) are all in these five. The 
borderline cases are also, for the most part, 
in these same five families, only three other 
families being involved in the production 
of the borderline (10 per cent) children. 
However, in only one instance were the chil- 
dren in a single family limited to defectives 


*Terman: Measurement of Intelligence, D. 78. 
Also Hollingworth, Leta S.: Gifted Children: 
Their Nature and Their Nurture. Macmillan, 1926, 
p. 43. 
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and borderline types; in the others there 
were dull, average, and even superior indi- 
viduals as well as the subnormal ones. From 
the practical viewpoint, this means that only 
one family is of such markedly inferior 
stock that continued efforts to keep it to- 
gether are of questionable merit. In the 
seven other families having some defective 
and borderline members, there are also 
children who promise to make normal adults 
and for whom care is therefore justifiable, 
although the eugenic prospect may be con- 
sidered of doubtful import even in the case 
of the brighter siblings in view of the pos- 
sibility of their carrying mental defect as 
a recessive character capable of being passed 
on to their offspring under certain conditions. 


On the other hand, there are four families 
in which none of the children are below 
average, all having intelligence quotients 
above 90. In these families, in particular, 
the social and eugenic value of care for the 
children is at once apparent. The eleven 
families having dull as well as average and 
superior children are also worthy of fur- 
ther effort, for, although they represent 
slightly less superior stock than the four 
with particularly bright children, there are 
no reasons for supposing that they possess 
any trends toward racial degeneration. 

To summarize the foregoing statements: 
we may say that the continuation of relief 
and other forms of assistance to one of the 
families implied the nurture of socially and 
racially decadent individuals ; in seven of the 
families, a social justification could be found 
but with grounds for doubt from the eugenic 
standpoint ; but in fifteen families there was 
no need of reservations in approving of 
investment of time and money in keeping 
them together for the sake of the children. 


Results of Educational Tests 


The number of educational tests which 
could be given was only half as large as the 
number of intelligence tests secured. Of 
the eighty children who were given Stan- 
ford-Binets, only forty were of such status 
in respect to age and grade as to make the 
Stanford Primary Achievement or Otis 
Classification tests suitable for use with 
them. The children not given these tests 
were below second grade or above eighth 
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grade, or else pre-school (and hence outside 
the range of these examinations). 

The distribution of educational quotients 
and accomplishment ratios based on the 
achievement of the forty children tested is 
presented in Table IV. The similarity 
between the distribution of intelligence 
quotients (Table II) and of educational 
quotients 1° is very pronounced and would 
indicate that the children are acquiring 
scholastic knowledge up to the limits of 
their capacity to grasp the instruction 
which they are receiving in school. The 
predominance of accomplishment ratios 1° 
above 90 is also indicative that the educa- 
tional achievement of the children is for the 
most part in keeping with their intellectual 
abilities (85.0 per cent of the forty children 
have accomplishment ratios between 90 and 
119). These figures would indicate that the 
environmental deprivations to which they 
have been subjected have not affected their 
educational progress to any marked degree. 


Table IV 


Distribution of Educational QOuotients and Ac- 
complishment Ratios for Forty Children 





Educational Accomplishment 
quotients” ratios” 
Range as “ ‘ sane A ™ 
Number Percent Number Per cent 
60- 69...... 3 7.4 0 

SS» . Peers 7 17.4 1 2.4 
80- 89...... 13 32.6 5 12.6 
90- 99...... 10 25.0 11 27 .6 
100-109 ...... 5 12.6 16 40.0 
110-119 ...... 2 5.0 7 17.4 
Totals..... 40 100.0 40 100.0 


Median educational quotient 87.5 
Median accomplishment ratio 102.0 
Average educational quotient 88.0 
Average accomplishment ratio 99.6” 


The above facts furnish important infor- 
mation for the social agency, since much of 
its effort goes into keeping the children regu- 
larly in school and seeing that they have 
an opportunity for educational privileges. 
Without proper education these children 
would be handicapped, whatever their native 
intellectual endowment might be. In giving 
them an education, they are being equipped 
for higher economic efficiency. 

So far as physical health was concerned, 


” The educational quotient is the ratio of the 
educational age to the life age; the accomplish- 
ment ratio is the ratio of the educational age to 
the mental age. 
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except for the members of one particular 
family, the children were in good condition. 
By provision of the Family Society, they 
received periodical examinations at a medical 
clinic and were thereafter given such treat- 
ment as was suggested. Thus they were 
free from marked physical defects. 

Just as the social agency had been given 
medical advice concerning the children, so 
now, on the basis of the examinations re- 
ported, it was furnished with educational and 
vocational guidance for each child. Thus 
the study became not only a basis for deci- 
sions as to general future policies toward 
these particular families, but also supplied 
suggestions for directing further work even 
more specifically toward the welfare of the 
children. 

Behavior Problems 

When the eighty children who were exam- 
ined were studied from the viewpoint of 
behavior, 68.8 per cent proved free from 
conduct disorders. Minor behavior difficul- 
ties—enuresis, use of profane language, dis- 
obedience at home or at school—were found 
in 17.5 per cent; more serious misconduct— 
stealing, truancy, running away, and begging 
on the streets—occurred in 13.7 per cent; 
the total percentage of behavior difficulties, 
both major and minor, was only 31.2 per 
cent. This is a smaller proportion than that 
which is characteristic of children in general, 
according to Haggerty’s figures for 800 
pupils in a Minneapolis public school, 51 per 
cent of whom were reported to show unde- 
sirable behavior traits." 

It is the consensus of opinion at the 
present time that delinquency and crime are 
more closely associated in causal relation- 
ships with the habits of behavior formed in 
childhood than with intellectual traits. The 
adult criminal, in general, is the person who 
presented behavior difficulties in childhood, 
becoming increasingly anti-social in conduct 
as time passed. In none of the eighty chil- 
dren investigated in the course of this study 
were there trends prognostic of future de- 
linquency except possibly in the 13.7 per 
cent of whom major forms of misconduct 
were reported. In 86.3 per cent of the chil- 


" Haggerty, M. E., “ The Incidence of Unde- 
sirable Behavior in Public School Children,” Jour. 
of Ed. Research, 1925, XII, 102-122. 
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dren, the care of the social agency was being 
given to individuals who promised to become 
law-abiding citizens so far as their childhood 
habits could be considered indicative. 


Normal Family Relationships 


Perhaps there are those who might wish 
to bring up the point as to whether the best 
course is being pursued by leaving these chil- 
dren with their parents and virtually subsi- 
dizing the latter for their care. To this, we 
can only reply that by so doing the Family 
Society is providing them with a normal, 
happy childhood in certain important psycho- 
logical respects. Economic deprivations are 
their portion, to be sure; their homes are 
poor and over-crowded; sanitary conditions 
are far from good; and the house-keeping 
standards are often very lax. But they have 
something in their relations with their 
parents which neither institutional nor 
foster-home care can offer. 

In addition to the psychological and edu- 
cational tests, each child was accorded a per- 
sonal interview with the examiner in which 
interests, hopes and fears, attitudes toward 
parents, ambitions and wishes, and many 
other topics were discussed.'* These inter- 
views, as contrasted with those held with 
many other children referred for examina- 
tion because of personality or behavior diff- 
culties, revealed fairly healthy emotional 
reactions on the part of the children. Almost 
all of them were fond of their parents and 
happy with them despite the wistfulness 
which they displayed in talking of the play 
life which was more or less denied them. 
Their dreams and wishes confirmed their 
more direct statements on this subject. Re- 
plies to the Woodworth-Mathews Question- 
naire, which is a somewhat more objective 
way of tapping the emotional responses of 
the child, corroborated the facts brought out 
by these interviews. 

These normal family relationships are 
producing in the children conditioned re- 
sponses toward life in the home which are 
essential if they are to build up enduring 
family relationships upon the best ideals of 
home life in their more mature years. The 
development of the proper emotional re- 

*See “Outline for The Psychiatric Examina- 


tion of a Child,” Mental Hygiene, 1926, X, 300- 
306. : 
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sponses toward the family situations are 
necessary both for happiness as an individ- 
ual and for adaptability to the customs of 
the group. In preserving the integrity of 
these families, and giving the children an 
opportunity to acquire the proper responses 
toward home life, the social agency is doing 
a very definite piece of work in the field of 
mental and social hygiene. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps our final conclusions as to the 
value of social work in the case of the par- 
ticular families studied will depend some- 
what upon our general philosophy. There 
are two ways of regarding social and racial 
adaptation: one emphasizes the importance 
of intelligence, the other stresses the sig- 
nificance of the emotions. For a long time 
mental deficiency was popularly considered 
to be responsible for many forms of social 
maladjustment, including delinquency and 
crime. In scientific circles, a more prevalent 
hypothesis is that intellectual inferiority 
(except in very low grade cases) need not 
prevent an individual from living a socially 
useful existence, provided he is given such 
training that habits, personality, and be- 
havior traits are developed along desirable 
lines. There are many studies of the feeble- 
minded in the community which indicate that 
after education in special classes or institu- 
tions they are capable of economic independ- 
ence; and that their social relationships de- 
pend largely upon their emotional balance.** 
On the other hand, high intelligence, by 
itself, is no guarantee of social or racial 
desirability. The individual of superior 
intelligence may be possessed of personality 
and behavior traits which make him an unde- 
sirable citizen, and at the same time, by 
processes of social if not biological heredity, 
may pass these same traits on to the next 
generation. 

Whether we look at the matter from the 
purely eugenic or only the social standpoint, 
therefore, we cannot base our conclusions 
upon intelligence alone, but must also take 


“Fernald, Walter, “After-care Study of the 
Patients Discharged from Waverley for a Period 
of Twenty-five Years.” Ungraded, November, 
1919. Anderson, V. V.: Report of the Mental Hy- 
giene Survey of Cincinnati, Part II (p. 107-127). 
Mental Hygiene Council of The Public Health 
Federation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1922 
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into account the emotional adjustment and 
behavior patterns of the children whom we 
study. It must be admitted that the darkest 
spot in the picture we have presented is the 
numerical preponderance of intellectually 
inferior children. But it may well be that 
this is more than offset by the facts relative 
to emotional and behavioristic development. 
Here, these children are equal, if not even 
superior, to the general run of children. In 
the stability of emotional balance and the 
normalcy of behavior which they present, 
they offer an extremely optimistic outlook. 
They are not likely to furnish any large 
number of inmates of psychiatric hospitals 
or penal institutions, if our present belief 
that mental disease and delinquency are out- 
growths of the emotional disturbances of 
childhood is correct. 

Therefore, in deciding whether the social 
agency, in caring for these particular fami- 
lies, is acting for good or ill, we must keep 
these manifold aspects of the study in mind. 
On the whole, we may believe that the effort 
expended is justified by the returns. When 
we find such a high degree of normalcy in 
the fields of emotion and behavior, in cir- 
cumstances which would ordinarily produce 
marked deviations in these fields, we must 
conclude that the influence of the social 
service organization is responsible for this 
state of affairs. If so much good has been 
accomplished in the case of these twenty- 
three families—admittedly the most dubious 
on the agency’s list—the findings would 
probably be still more encouraging if we 
could present a survey of their entire clien- 
tele, or at least of a random sampling of it. 

Although the study of these eighty chil- 
dren from the twenty-three marginal fami- 
lies is too limited an investigation to furnish 
data which is germane to the more general 
problems touched upon in the introduction 
to this paper, it is of significance as present- 
ing a method whereby light could be thrown 
upon some of our speculations. Specifically, 
it offers a way for the checking of social 
welfare activities so that we may have defi- 
nite information upon which to decide 
whether their influence is dysgenic or 
eugenic in nature, from the racial viewpoint, 
and whether their work is for the good or ill 
of contemporaneous society. With a suffi- 
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ciently large number of such studies at hand, 
it would be possible to determine whether 
social work as a whole may be rightfully 


accused of cherishing and prolonging the 
existence of the degenerate and delinquent 
and encouraging the propagation of decadent 
stock, or whether it can justly lay claim to 
doing society a service through preserving 
stock which is desirable despite the unfavor- 
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able environmental circumstances in which 
it is found, and preventing the formation of 
anti-social reactions which might otherwise 
develop as a result of these conditions. It js 
by the gradual accumulation of facts in the 
field of applied social psychology that we 
must establish our theories concerning the 
good or evil effects of modern civilization 
upon the race. 





CASE COMMITTEES IN SMALLER CITIES 


ESTHER TWENTE 
American Red Cross, Arkansas City, Kansas 


ASE committees, as we know, may be 
C practically anything: well organized 
and effective, or poorly organized and 
ineffective; they may be well organized, yet 
ineffective, or poorly organized and still quite 
effective. They may be composed of mem- 
bers coming to a meeting primarily from a 
sense of duty, yawning suppressedly, and 
anxious to go; or they may be alive and 
interested, helping and inspiring the case 
worker, and preaching the gospel of sound 
social work at all times. This helpful kind 
of case committee is perhaps most easily 
organized in the smaller city. 

Picture a sunshiny Kansas town of about 
sixteen thousand. Family case work is new 
there. The worker arrives with the duty 
not only of interpreting case work to the 
community but also of taking care of a great 
many social problems. As a matter of fact, 
a case load of ninety or more families per 
month, plus a half-time school case work 
job, await her. No stenographic help is avail- 
able and for a long time she covers the 
widely spread town via the cheapest form 
of transportation—walking. As a_ case 
worker she is alone, very much alone. There 
is no other professional worker in her field 
to turn to for advice and inspiration, no one 
to help carry the load. There is one thing 
she may do, however—organize a case com- 
mittee. 

There is much to capitalize in a smaller 
community: A neighborliness and a willing- 
ness to help folks, and generally some inter- 
est in social problems because people feel 
the pressure of them. The dirty, ragged 
lad, possibly infected with trachoma, is apt 


to play on the same grounds with the young- 
ster from the clean, healthy family of good 
English and good manners. In the large 
cities the segregation is more distinct. One 
schoolground is not so apt to serve so many 
different types of families. Then in the 
small town there is ample material for good 
committees. We find a university graduate, 
possessor of several degrees, a former 
teacher, who is tied to her home community 
because of an aged parent. She has excel- 
lent ideas, good common sense, and a ca- 
pacity for loyalty to anything honest and 
worth while. Why not make her case com- 
mittee chairman? There is a minister of a 
small church, not the best speaker perhaps, 
but willing to do things. He wants his 
people to serve, and he serves. The super- 
visor of standards and measurements in the 
schools has on many occasions come in 
contact with problem families and children 
because of her relationship to the special 
opportunity room. She thinks! There is 
the doctor with the doctor’s point of view; 
and the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce with the business man’s way of look- 
ing at things. From time to time others are 
asked in, but the small group forms the 
nucleus. 


The members are consulted collectively 
and individually. They know each other well 
and the meetings are very informal—perhaps 
too much so. They need no urging to come. 
The case worker brings up her problems— 
problems that have arisen during the last 
week, the last month, and even within an 
hour before the meeting. It has been im- 
possible sometimes to make all the necessary 
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inquiries. Some of the situations have not 
been analyzed before the meeting. Every- 
one joins freely in the discussion. It is de- 
cided that the older boy in the family under 
discussion should have a room alone. A 
suggestion for partitioning off a space for 
a room is made and immediately the minister 
offers to see the landlord. Another member 
offers to see the judge of the juvenile court; 
another, to look up the school record of one 
of the children, and so on. The worker sees 
assistance coming from every side. No one 
is in a hurry to go. More problems are 
discussed. Finally the meeting breaks up. 

Early the next morning one reports that 
she has looked up the child’s school record 
and finds that last year she did fairly good 
work, but this year she is flunking. In the 
light of the situation at home, as discussed 
in the case committee meeting yesterday, can 
it be that the girl has too much on her mind 
to concentrate on her studies? She believes 
that since there probably is a solution to the 
situation at home the girl should be given an 
opportunity to go back to school to see what 
she may be able to do. The principal has 
suggested that if, after talking to the girl, 
he finds it advisable, he will change her 
course of studies. The minister reports that 
the landlord has been seen. He did not re- 
spond very favorably to the suggestion made 
by the committee but the minister has an- 
other plan quite as good which may be 
worked out. The situation has been gone 
over with the judge, who promises his co- 
operation. Efforts are being made to locate 
the father. The interest continues. When- 
ever the worker meets a committee member 
on the street, in church, or at a club meeting, 
she must stop to explain how the family is 
getting along. When things go well, every- 
body is pleased; when they go wrong, there 
is much regret but no loss of faith in 
case work—simply because there is under- 
standing. 

The case committee makes it possible, par- 
ticularly when the worker is new, for her to 
address different clubs and organizations. 
The members are the type of people who are 
apt to have many and varied interests. When 
they are members of a club, they can easily 


arrange for an opportunity for the worker 
to speak on case work. When they are not 
members, they always have friends who are, 
and who are willing to make the arrange- 
ments. The members present the cause 
themselves when opportune moments come. 
When the chairman of the case committee 
presents social case work to the other mem- 
bers on the school board, one can hope for 
favorable action on its part; when the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce offers 
figures and statements showing that social 
case work pays, the business men will sup- 
port the cause; when the minister speaks 
to the Ministerial Alliance about the services 
rendered through case work, the worker may 
expect support from the churches. When 
case committee members speak publicly in 
behalf of the cause, it helps; and probably 
it helps even more to have them talk about 
case work to friends privately. 

It has been found possible frequently to 
ask a member of the committee to accom- 
pany the worker on certain visits, and the 
results are most gratifying. These visits 
afford a better understanding of case prob- 
lems and thus make for enthusiastic support 
of the work; and the case committee mem- 
bers themselves are able frequently to make 
worthwhile suggestions in regard to some 
special situation. When the inevitable crit- 
icisms come in, with regard to the way some 
family has been cared for, the committee 
members are in a position to help the worker 
explain just why certain methods were em- 
ployed. It means much at such times to 
know that one has the support and under- 
standing of the committee. 

In a smaller city, case committees work. 
If they do not work as effectively as they 
might, it is because the case worker forgets 
their potentialities and relies too much upon 
her own strength. There are times when it 
does not seem worth while to consult the 
committee; but when the worker does give 
it a chance to operate, more and better case 
work is done, and the community has a bet- 
ter understanding of case work. In smaller 
cities, there is strength, help, and inspiration 
in case committees. 
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CASE WORK IN 1926° 


HAT qualities characterize the 
case work of 1926, as differentiated 
from that of an earlier day? What 


ends are case workers keeping before their 
eyes? What new methods have they de- 
veloped? At the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence and Institute of Social Work, four case 
workers, in as many different fields, set 
themselves to answer these and_ similar 
questions. 

Miss Florence Johnson,? discussing the 
children’s field, felt that an increasing aware- 
ness of the personality of the child charac- 
terizes the case work of today. In the 
battle of the institution versus the foster 
home, she feels that the child’s right to his 
own “born” home may be forgotten. 


It is only when all efforts have failed to make 
the home the safe and best place for children that 
the child must be cared for outside his own home. 
We acknowledge this right to his own home, to 
his parental home. It is his by birth, his privilege, 
his brothers and his sisters are sacred to him and 
there can be no real substitutions. Formerly we 
failed to realize this truth. Today, however, we 
are becoming more and more aware of the cries 
of those who were taken away from their parental 
home. Mary’s “why did you take me away from 
my mother” is causing us to stop and consider. 
We are beginning to see our failures. 

Are we justified in tearing children away from 
their parents, from their brothers and sisters, and 
transplanting them? Are we justified in removing 
children for financial reasons—placing Tom in a 
boarding home for a year or so that mother may 
work and help pay the debts accrued through ex- 
travagance? Shifting the responsibility of parents 
to boarding parents because there is no room for 
John in a crowded apartment? The fact confronts 
us, sad but true, that there are hundreds of children 
in orphanages and foster homes who should have 
remained in their homes; and that part of the 
burden of expense and heartaches of children 
might have been avoided had efforts been ntade to 
make the home fit, instead of forcing the break. 
The need for prevention, and for attacking every 
obstacle to make the home a safe place for 
children before removing the children from that 
home, is apparent. 


After all efforts have failed to make the 
child’s home fit, removal of the child takes 


*Summary by Miss Colcord, of some papers 
given at the Minnesota State Conference, Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Children’s 


* Secretary, Department, St. Paul 


United Charities. 


on an aspect of permanency; and with this 
in mind Miss Johnson points out the child 
welfare worker’s duty to stabilize the future 
of the permanently removed child in order 
that parents—so bad as to be forcibly de- 
prived of the custody of a child—should not 
be left with a legal claim which may lead 
to their regaining custody when the child 
is old enough to be exploited economically 
or otherwise. 

On the whole, Miss Johnson sees in the 
child welfare field a tendency to reéxamine 
concepts which have been, perhaps, too 
quickly abandoned, and to find some of them 
worthy of retrieving into the body of mod- 
ern practice. 


Mrs. Young? felt that medical social 
work was putting earnest effort into finding 
its true field in relation to other agencies. 
She divides the cases which come to a medi- 
cal social worker into three general types. 


(1) Cases presenting social problems not espe- 
cially related to the health problems. In these, 
the health problem is the presenting symptom, but 
the case is such as “any case working organiza- 
tion” could handle. 

(2) Cases presenting serious social problems 
arising directly out of ill health. (Mrs. Young 
discusses this type as being without qualification 
the problem of the medical social worker.) 


(3) Cases in which medical and social problems 
are so interrelated as to make treatment the joint 
task of social workers within and without the 
hospital. 


Of the third group she says: 


Even if the hospital and the patient’s family are 
in the same city, there is opportunity for division 
of responsibility for case work as the medical 
social worker’s knowledge of the medical problem 
and hospital routine makes her better equipped to 
approach the patient in most instances. Better 
work can be done by both case workers if each 
is fully informed. Even though the patient is sick 
in bed his social problems do not cease. Anything 
which the medical social worker can do, either to 
keep him interested in his home and family or to 
keep him from worrying about them while the 
other case worker is grappling with the situation 
in the community, will be an integral part of the 
case work on the whole case. The medical social 
worker has not always assumed her rightful load, 
but as the other case workers learn to recognize 


*Helen Anderson Young, Director, Medical 
Social Service, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
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her as a case worker, they will push this re- 
sponsibility upon her. 

In the psychiatric field, Miss Leahy * dis- 
cusses three main points of development. 


(1) The increased interest in the emo- 
tional equipment of the social worker her- 
self; training and experience, while neces- 
sary, are not enough. 

The query is, What emotional attitudes does the 
social worker bring to her cases? What is a 
particular social worker's capacity for securing an 
intimate enough contact with the patient and his 
family to allow for good case work, and in how 
far is there danger that her contact may result 
in an identification of her own personal problems 
with those of the patient and thus result in a loss 
of proper perspective? For example, the social 
worker whose own unhappy home life results in 
a deep antagonism to her father is frequently 
completely unable to see the father and his place 
in the scheme of her case work other than as an 
obstruction and a source of danger. Swings in 
the religious lives of some social workers from 
rigid conservatism of early childhood to liberalism 
make them impatient with the client’s adherence 
to creed and blind to the possibilities of using his 
religion as an integrating force. Prejudices—social, 
sexual, religious, and racial—result in a detachment 
that prevents frankness. 


She pleads for conscious study and guid- 
ance for the young worker along these lines. 


It is a question whether or not social workers 
can do anything more than be consciously aware 
that their own emotional attitudes, if not under- 
stood and controlled, may dangerously block suc- 
cessful handling of a case. Staff conferences on 
the progress of cases should check and bring to 
light wrong approaches and unhealthy degrees of 
attachment. I am inclined to think, however, that 
in these conferences we have given most of our 
attention to the client’s failure to accept our pro- 
gram and very little consideration to the way in 
which the program was presented to him. Gen- 
erally, only gross mishandlings are discovered in 
these conferences; rarely do “feeling tones” or 
attitudes of the worker come out. Feverish, off- 
hand statements made around the office—such as, 
“Mary is a fine girl; the trouble is all with her 
mother!”—are perhaps our best index at present 
to the feeling tones of workers toward their clients. 


Miss Leahy recognizes (2) the para- 
mount importance in the psychiatric field of 
that type of treatment to which Mr. Lee has 
given the name “ leadership.” 


* Alice Leahy, Chief Social Worker, Child 
Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis. The full text of 
this paper is given in Mental Hygiene, October, 
1926, page 743. 
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If case work means anything at all, it means 
helping an individual to solve a problem which he 
is not able to meet unaided. Elaborate programs 
are meaningless in the majority of cases unless 
they are followed through. The new situation, 
even ii accepted by the client, needs explanation 
and interpretation. 

Take, for example, the nervous, anxious mother 
who comes into conflict with her adolescent son, 
aged fourteen, because she refuses to allow him 
to attend a swimming class lest he come to some | 
harm. The boy revolts, grows constantly more 
irritable, and adopts a negative attitude toward all | 
of his mother’s demands. The mother’s accept- 
ance of the suggestion that the boy be allowed to 
enrol in a swimming class at a neighboring settle- 
ment house does not solve the problem. It is the 
mother’s nervous, apprehensive attitude that must 
be worked with if we are to effect anything of 
lasting value. Further, how much should the boy 
be made to understand his mother? Is there not 
grave danger that he may interpret his mother’s 
submission to the swimming class as a victory for i 
himself and in consequence strut forth in high- i 
handed fashion against all manifestations of au- 
thority? If, through case work treatment, we 
hope to prepare our client to meet subsequent 
realities of life, he needs to be carried beyond the 
initial acceptance of a program. 

Coping with attitudes and prejudices is, it seems 
to me, the most difficult task that the trained 
social worker has to meet, and the extent to which 
she is able to meet it is the criterion of whether i 
treatment has been effected. 


Miss Leahy describes (3) experiments in 
case recording. : 


The topical history versus the chronological has 
been considered pro and con by psychiatric social 
workers. The topical form is of particular value 
to the examiners, while the special merit of the 
chronological form lies in the fact that it reveals 
the inter-play of social worker and client and, if 
completely written, gives the more honest picture 
of the client. The consensus of opinion is in 
favor of the topical form, with a special section 
set off to recount the conditions under which the 
data were given and what devices in interviewing 
had to be resorted to in securing the history. 


i ete eee ee as 


She confesses that the psychiatric worker 
has solved no more than the rest of us the 
problem of how to record process (“ sub- 
jective recording ”’). 


As case workers, we are primarily interested in i 
the treatment phase of th ~scord, since it is in 
treatment that case work, at its best, begins. The i 
treatment entries in the child guidance clinic dd 
records contain for the most part meager state- i 
ments of what was done. Rarely do they tell how i 
the social worker worked—how she met the client’s i 
objections, how she secured the patient’s confi- q 
dence, and so forth—and yet it is the ability to i 
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secure confidence and meet objections successfully 
that distinguishes the social case worker from the 
“intelligent, sympathetic, socially-minded layman.” 

Take, for example, the following treatment 
entries: “ Visited Dr. Brown (patient’s father) 
for the purpose of enhancing his interest in sum- 
mer camp for Robert. Finally persuaded him, and 
he agreed on Camp Orano.” Or, “ Home visited. 
Talked with mother a long time on the need of 
tonsillectomy for Mary. She agreed it should be 
done and promised to have it done before school 
opens.” Or, “ Mother’s opposition to dancing for 
Bill was talked out. The desirability of adequate 
recreation was stressed. She was voluble and 
stated her lack of sympathy with modern amuse- 
ments for young people in no uncertain terms. 
She promised to visit the next dance at the settle- 
ment house and see for herself.” 

Any of these entries indicate much in the way 
of an exchange of ideas, between the beginning of 
the interview and its close. Take the last: How 
did the worker get the mother to promise to visit 
the next dance? What alternatives did she con- 
sider? No one knows. 


Miss Leahy’s clinic is asking each case 
worker to carry a minimum number of case 
records in which she records her own mental 
process and conscious behavior as well as 
her observations of the client. This should 
furnish valuable material for later study. 

Speaking for the family field, Miss Sals- 
berry® presented some results arrived at 
experimentally. She asked each case worker 
on her staff to report to her one thing 
learned or made use of for the first time in 
1926; and one thing never tried before, but 
of which the worker proposed to make trial 
during the remainder of the year. Her con- 
clusions look toward the future rather than 
the present, and emphasize some things we 
need to accept as standard practice in fainily 
case work, instead of using only occasionally. 

Assets should be emphasized in the training of 
young workers at least as much as liabilities. 
Because this is not done when they assume “pro- 
fessional responsibilities we need not be surprised 
when they are overwhelmed in any situation. 
Furthermore, they waste their energy trying to 
create methods to bring up family standards when 
closer attention to possible assets might show 
foundations already laid for constructive work. 
To illustrate: A visitor recently felt pretty hope- 
less about making any improvement in a certain 
family situation and thought the children ought to 
be removed from the home. The family was of 
good stock, racially and in its immediate family 
strain. Poor housekeeping and inadequate support 


* Pearl C. Salsberry, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Family Welfare Association, Minneapolis. 
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were the outstanding problems and the visitor re- 
ported no particular social assets. A careful read- 
ing of the record by a worker who feels it is more 
important to find assets than liabilities, revealed 
two assets: (1) pride in having the children 
attractively dressed; (2) a deep-seated interest in 
the church in which both parents had been reared 
but with which they had not affiliated since com- 
ing to Minneapolis. Neither of these assets had 
been recognized by the visitor as foundations on 
which to lay future treatment. I am not suggest- 
ing “ pride in having children aiiractively dressed” 
as a panacea for poor housekeeping nor “ strong 
church connections ” as an unfailing corrective for 
non-support, but I do think the relation between 
the two sets of conditions is close enough so that 
emphasis on one may offset the detrimental effects 
of the other. 


She feels a distinct lessening in the zeal 
for prompt and adequate investigation ; and, 
in the enthusiasm for treatment first and 
foremost, a failure to take account of the 
bad effects of treatment without adequate 
basis for it. 

If we could be sure that wrong social treatment 
had no bad effects, this lack of investigation might 
not be disturbing; but our present records of past 
errors show us all too plainly that wrong social 
treatment is just as disastrous socially as wrong 
medical treatment is physically. I realize that 
there has been developed no standard investigation, 
that every situation presents a number of choices, 
and that in making those choices the case worker 
shows her real skill. Yet I wonder if in time we 
may not hope to have certain basic standards of 
investigation—a frame work on which we may 
hang the less tangible, more individual kinds of 
investigation. One of the case committees of the 
Twin Cities Chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers has made a start in setting 
down such basic standards and the work of that 
committee is one of the definite features of case 
work (not alone family case work) of 1926 in the 
Twin Cities. 


Some may feel that all this is too routine; it 
will level all our investigation down; it will lose 
its originality. But consider for a moment why 
we have habits or why we ever do routine things. 
Is it not to free ourselves for more originality— 
more spontaneity? In other words, let us get at 
a body of essentials, organize them into routine, 
and free ourselves for other things. 


Part of our failure, she thinks, is because 
we do not know what to do with information 
when we get it. She recommends: 

(1) Greater frankness with clients about the 
nature and use of investigation. 


(2) Greater assumption on our part that clients 
expect an investigation. We are too self-conscious 
about this business of investigation: we act as 
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though we are ashamed of it, that it must be done 
by stealth; we fail to take it and have our clients 
take it as a matter of course. 


One visitor, in describing her work habits, 


wrote : 

Iam going to plan my work so that I can de- 
yote an entire day at a time (as far as possible) 
to the investigation of only one family. In this 
way more will be accomplished and a lot of dab- 
bling and piecemeal work will be eliminated. It 
will enable me to group the whole of a situation 
instead of being lost in the details. 


Another says: 

I make an actual pencil outline before going to 
important interviews. In making the outline I 
think of ways of leading up to the main issue and 
methods of passing from one topic to another. 


This visitor has in mind treatment as well 
as visits for investigation. Another refers 
to “results versus frequent visits”’ as one 
of her hobbies and continues : 


In 1926 I made a close study and analysis of my 
most active cases, with a check periodically (about 
every six weeks) on things accomplished and 
things to be done. This was thought through in 
detail but seldom written out except in brief notes. 
I found this a most valuable habit as it kept the 
most active cases, about eight or ten at a time, 
constantly before me, resulting in improved work. 


Another says: 


I plan to work intensively on three cases a 
week, doing only emergency work on others. 


The revivifying of contacts with foreign- 
born clients when the case worker takes 
time really to read and study their racial 
background is set forth in a number of the 
quotations from the visitors’ papers. 

Miss Salsberry believes we must develop 
a better technique of recognizing the short- 
term case, 


the one that needs only a bit of adjusting or advice 
and then is better left alone! We judge our re- 
sults almost wholly by the long-time case. We 
regard it as a matter of pride and an indication 
of good that we keep families under care for 
longer and longer periods. Are we in danger of 
overdoing or at least over-emphasizing the de- 
velopment of personality? Are we unwilling to 
be content with “pointing the way” and then 
waiting to see whether people will try getting 
themselves out of difficulty ? 
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And, finally, she pleads for a wider use 
of community resources: 

Family case workers (in fact social workers 
generally) have been accused by community chests 
of letting up on their efforts to carry the public 
along in their plan since the actual pinch of 
finances is no longer upon them. 


One visitor comments as follows: 

One thing I intend to do during the last three 
months of 1926, is to plan with the people of the 
community. I have generally reported to the 
source of application and other inquiries by tele- 
phone, or by letter stating that we were interested 
in the family, but I have found that this is not 
sufficient. I should see most of these community 
resources in person and explain to them in detail 
the general principles of case work as well as the 
specific plan in the family. The people in the 
community may co-operate to the extent of con- 
tributing to the community chest rather than to 
the family, but their influence upon the family 
may be a big handicap in doing constructive 
work. A great many visitors are not sufficiently 
conscious of the necessity of working closely with 
“persons interested” until after some difficulty has 
developed. 


Another says: 

There is nothing new about it, but early in 1925 
I was brought to a very clear realization of the 
point of view of our average critic that all we 
“charity people” had to do was to be gentle and 
kind and hand out “all that community fund 
money.” So I hit upon the scheme of cajoling 
some of the critics into doing some of the case 
work. 


Still a third visitor, in a passage too long 
to quote, tells of her refusal to accept the 
social worker’s diagnosis of a certain Greek 
Catholic priest as “not socially minded.” 
A visit and time taken to explain the so- 
ciety’s work proved that he was merely 
uninformed, and he became a real neighbor- 
hood resource to the worker. 

In general, these four workers from dif- 
ferent case work fields find no startling 
departures in the case work of 1926. They 
are humbly conscious of its shortcomings, 
but they see dawning over the horizon of 
1927 a new day and a new opportunity to 
re-affirm the old faiths, to find new angles 
of attacking the old problems, and to develop 
in our movement a larger measure of the 
saving graces of imagination, sympathy, and 
flexibility. 
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EDITORIAL 


T IS forty years since the first social 
I settlement in the United States was 
organized in New York City. What 
have the years shown as foundation for the 
building of the future? Settlement Goals 
for the Next Third of a Century * is a look 
ahead by a group of leaders in the settle- 
ment field the country over. There is a 
questioning, a sense of evaluating the past 
and the present as well as an attempt to blaze 
new trails, to define new steps—guide posts, 
which though not in themselves goals point 
towards goals—which offer a challenge to 
other fields of social work. The goals in 
themselves are not new—but there is a sense 
of discovering new paths to ancient altars. 
The social settlement must continue as “a 
method ” of interpretation, of bringing “ the 
inspiration and resources of the higher life 
to a larger number of people,” of enabling 
more and more individuals to become one 
hundred per cent “artists in living.” 

The pamphlet contains some significant 
statements indicative that the differences be- 
tween the social case work agency and the 
social settlement are differences of method 
rather than of goals. 


A new note, which has been gathering emphasis 
during the past five years and is now insistent, is 
distrust of mass activities and return to intensive 
work with individuals and small groups. The 
duty and opportunity of developing what is original 
in the individual, and the necessity for re-inforcing 


14 Symposium, published by the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, Boston, 1926, 70 pp. 
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the creative aspects of family life, is strongly 
stated. 


The home as such is to receive more individual 
attention in future years. 


Increased respect for differences in human nature 
and interests and hence increased flexibility in 
program is required. 

It would both develop and strengthen individual 
lives and make for better social relations all 
around. — 

The home is in a transition period. More than 
ever is there need of a social approach that does 
not give in to unsocial values, but which keeps 
alive ideals of relationship, of an individual faith, 


And it is an inspiration to find that de- 
veloping method involves 
Recapturing the spirit of the founders, not neces- 
sarily their objectives and methods which rightly 
change‘as the times demand, but their convictions 
respecting the brotherhood of man, of essential 
democracy—the spirit of it, not so much its 
forms—and the coming of the kingdom of good 
will. The settlement cannot survive where its 
friends have lost the vision of a New Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven from God. . . . The 
call of adventure now is for pioneers into the field 
of thought, with moulding the minds of men 
toward a liberal approach to social problems as 
objective. 

It would seem to us that the goal of the 
settlement involves much more than the so- 
called disadvantaged neighborhood. Is it 
only the foreign-born who need a “ develop- 
ment of character, of leadership, and of civic 
responsibility ”? Is it only among the lower 
income group that we need to stimulate a 
genuine appreciation of beauty in craftsman- 
ship, music, and the drama, and to provide 
standards of the highest order?  Settle- 
ments have here an opportunity limitless in 
possibility. We have long realized that 
from efforts in behalf of the disadvantaged 
we have acquired methods and understand- 
ing which are generally applicable to the 
freeing of energy, the finer expression of 
living of the so-called normal individual. 
Settlements may not themselves actually 
organize groups or establish centers in the 
“ advantaged neighborhoods ” but there is a 
vast field of human effort—social work not 
the least—which would be benefited by a 
permeation of settlement ideals and methods. 
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ANALYSIS OF AN INTERVIEW 


LAURA JEAN KEISER 
Secretary, Springfield (Ill.) Family Welfare Association 


proached with the greatest misgiving 

by the case worker is that family which 
has been known to the organization over a 
long period and which apparently has re- 
sisted all attempts of the social worker to 
solve its problems. The problems are well 
understood, the remedies apparent, but the 
history shows only vague and uncertain 
action. There is nothing in these old records 
to show the interplay of personality between 
worker and client, how each is affected by 
his own emotions, prejudices, interests, 
ideas, ambitions. In the following inter- 
view new life was breathed into such a situa- 
tion by consciously relating the one bit of 
beauty in the drab and monotonous life of 
her client with the ideals and aspirations of 
the case worker. 


Prrcsctea the responsibility ap- 


Situation in Brief 

Man, woman, nine children ranging in 
age from fourteen years to eighteen months. 
Man a skilled workman, earns good wages, 
but has irregular employment. Does not 
believe his wife knows how to spend money 
so he buys what he thinks family should 
have—which is never enough and is the 
wrong kind of food. We had repeatedly 
tried during recent months to gain his co- 
operation but he never kept appointments 
with worker. Mrs. M would come to the 
office and ask for things in a dull tone, never 
responding to advances. She always listened 
to suggestions about her health and that of 
the children, never argued but just did noth- 
ing. Visitor was only admitted to the home 
upon her own insistence. Mrs. M usually 
stood in the doorway and waited for what 


Physical setting 


visitor had to say. Her teeth had been 
extracted seven years before. She repeat- 
edly failed to report to the dentist to have 
impressions for a plate made, and always 
had some reason for not going with the 
worker. The children were absent from 
school a great deal. Jimmy, aged ten, had 
bad tonsils. We had tried to interest him 
in the Scouts without success. 


Visitor's Analysis of Her Frame of Mind 

“You know I’d only seen Mrs. M a few 
times because I had just come to the office 
a short time before. She had always been 
most unresponsive and after reading the 
record and talking with the former visitor 
I felt that very little could be done with the 
M’s. That particular morning I found the 
Ford wasn’t running and I groaned inwardly 
at the thought of those ten blocks to walk 
from the car line. But when I left the 
street car the sun was shining, there was a 
lovely breeze, everything was so fresh and 
green and springlike, the birds were singing 
and suddenly I felt a new and joyous hope- 
fulness. It seemed to me that there must 
be some spring which, if touched, would 
make them respond to beauty, express more 
activity and joy, and that it was my job 
to find that spring. You see it wasn’t any 
plan about how to approach Mrs. M—just 
a greater desire for understanding. Of 
course, I knew that the immediate next steps 
were, in general, to establish if possible bet- 
ter relations with both Mr. and Mrs. M; 
and specifically to work out with Mr. M 
his expenditures, talk about foods and 
housekeeping with Mrs. M, have her get 
her teeth and to have Jimmy’s tonsils out 
and get him back in school and into a Boy 
Scout troop if possible.” 





Interview * 


After repeatedly rapping at the door, it was finally opened a few 


; inches and Mrs. M looked at the visitor through crack. “Good morning 
Manner of interviewee Mrs. M.” A moment’s hesitation; no reply. “ You have no idea how 
lovely your plants look through the window with the sunlight on them. 


* Analyzed according to outline prepared by the Sub-committee on 
Interviews of the Committee on Professional Practice, Chicago. See 
“ Psychological Processes in Interviewing,” Helen Myrick, THe Famity, 
March, 1926, page 25. 
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Manner of interviewer 
Rapport by tying up with 


client’s experience 


Encouragement by showing an 
enlightened understanding and 
knowledge of client’s greatest 
interest and pride, and offer- 
ing specific assistance im car- 
rying out this interest 


Following response of client 
to encouragement by appeal to 
pride in appearance of home 
Frank admission of client 
Humor 

Client admits and faces prob- 


lem in objective, interested 
manner 


Coping with attitude based on 
earlier experience 


Frank statement by inter- 
viewee of attitude of husband 


Incentive to better house- 
keeping 


New facts 


Developing assurance on part 
of interviewee through un- 
derstanding 


Motivation 


Change of setting 


Appeal to pride and vanity 
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Is the bright red one a fuchsia?” Mrs. M opened the door wider, 
brightened a bit, and said, “ Yes, that came from my mother’s grave. 
Most folks don’t like old-fashioned flowers.” “Oh, I do. And you 
have so many. What are the others?” The door was opened wide 
and the visitor followed Mrs. M into the house. There followed a 
discussion of potted plants, how often they should be repotted, and 
whether it was safe to put them on the porch in the sunshine so early 
in the season. The visitor offered some pots she had in her attic, so 
that the drainage would be better than in the tin cans; and a sample 
can of paint that had been left at the office would be enough to paint 
two of the larger pails in which the plants were growing. Mrs. M 
taiked quite freely and finally said with pride, “I don’t know why, but 
plants just seem to grow for me.” “ How lovely. I think plants don’t 
grow for people who don’t appreciate beauty. Flowers always make 
me feel that I ought to keep my house looking its best for them. Do 
you feel that way, too?” 

“TI never thought about it. But I do like to sit and look at the 
flowers. I don’t think of the house much. I can just turn my back on 
it and forget it.” 

“Oh, but wouldn’t it be dreadful if the flowers turned their backs on 
the house and on us when we look badly?” (laughingly) 

Mrs. M. laughed, too, but said practically, ““ They haven’t any backs.” 

They both laughed at what to Mrs. M was an absurd idea and then 
she added, “ But I see what you mean and I wish things didn’t look so 
bad. It ain’t so bad now, but in winter when the sun don’t shine so much 
and it’s dark and gloomy—my!” 

“Well, the offer of wall paper still holds good if Mr. M will put it 
on, but he hasn’t come in to let us know how much paper it will take 
and when you or he can go with us to choose it.” 

“Well, I told him, but he said you didn’t really want him to come 
down and talk about that. That what you wanted to do was to jump on 
him about what he did with his money.” 

“You tell him I said I never suspected he’d be afraid to talk to a 
woman, that I’m not so dreadful as that. Certainly I wouldn’t think 
of planning anything important without seeing how he feels about it. 
By the way, I’ve written out a list of foods to show how much it should 
cost you to live and I thought Mr. M might like to study it and see if 
he can do better. Maybe he could make some suggestions about how 
to improve it. Let’s see ” Then followed a discussion of the 
budget, item by item, all in the confidential manner of visitor and worker 
understanding each other and planning together to make it so clear that 
Mr. M couldn't help but get their points and see that his allowance was 
inadequate. Finally, “Now, Mrs. M, we'll stand by you and I’m sure 
we can win out if you'll just have the house cleaned up and give Mr. M 
a good dinner before you start talking to him.” 

Mrs. M looked doubtful and after some hesitation said her husband 
thought he was better educated and came from a better family—his 
parents are Americans while hers were Scandinavians—and that he was 
always telling her that she was a “ dumbbell ” as she had only reached the 
fifth grade in school. This she feels keenly, as they moved to the north 
woods then, and there was no school there. She hesitates to express 
her ideas. Then visitor persuaded Mrs. M to practice explaining the 
“list of things” to her, making believe visitor was Mr. M and visitor 
asked a number of questions which Mrs. M said “sounded for all the 
world like him.” She ended by saying she could “talk all right to him 
about that” and she was sure if he thought we imagined he was afraid 
to come to our office, he’d come right away to talk about the wall-paper— 
and incidentally the budget. 

In order not to confuse Mrs. M with too long concentration on one 
subject, visitor suggested that they go out and sit on the step in the sun. 

“Mrs. M, I don’t believe you know what lovely skin you have. You 
must have been a good-looking girl.” Then followed a discussion on 
how hard it was to keep one’s good looks having children so close to- 
gether, and so on. Finally visitor commented on how expensive good 
looks were—that, for instance a good dentist would charge $100 or more 
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Questions calculated to give 
interviewer deeper insight into 
situation 


Crux 


Turning point 


Free discussion of attitude 


Interviewee admitting 
weakness 


Issue avoided by seeming to 
agree with her point of view 


Indirect approach by getting 
good will through discussion 
of Jimmy's interests and his 
ego flattered 


Suggestion of weakness to 
incite action 


Plans clinched and action taken 
before either interviewee could 
change mind 
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for a “set” of teeth; that it was too bad that Mrs. M couldn’t afford 
to have them, she was so young, and she would look so much better 
with her face filled in, and of course she’d feel better if she could chew 
her food properly. Immediately she was on the defensive with “ Well, 
Miss R (the former visitor) tried to get me to go and get them. She 
said she’d see that I had them any time I wanted to go.” “She did?” in 
apparent surprise, “ Well for goodness’ sake why didn’t you accept the 
offer?” “ Well, she and all the rest of them always have a lot of things 
planned for me to do. There’s just no use trying to tell them anything. 
They always know what’s best and want me to go and do it right away. 
They certainly do talk a lot.” 

They sat quietly for a few moments and then visitor said, “ What did 
you have in mind?” “ Well, they’re always telling me Mr. M ought to 
be able to buy our groceries and clothes, that he earns enough and that 
I should have a set of teeth and that Jimmy’s tonsils ought to come out— 
and oh, a lot of things. Well, I know Mr. M ought to give us more 
money and I know I could buy better than he does if he’d let me do it, 
but he doesn’t and when I ask for money he says it’s gone and what 
can I do? I don’t like to go to you people and ask for things.” Silence. 
“Tf I did go and get those teeth they’d probably be worse than ever 
about throwing up to me that he ought to do more for his family. And 
I can’t make Jimmy go and have his tonsils out when his father won't 
help me.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad you explained it to me. And I’m sure 
we'll be able to win Mr. M around, working together. By the way, is 
Jimmy still home or is he in school?” 

“Well,” a little sullenly, “he’s home. He ran out in back when he 
saw you coming. But there ain’t no use in trying to make him go. He 
just don’t feel good and I don’t think any child ought to go to school 
when he’s sick.” 

“Neither do I. And I think we should get him well just as soon 
as we can. Suppose you call him.” 

Jimmy came with lagging footsteps, jingling some marbles in his 
pocket. The visitor and he talked about marbles, the visitor admitting 
she had never been able to “shoot straight.” Jimmy felt quite superior 
and said that was easy for him. After gaining his interest, allaying 
his suspicions a bit, she discussed how tall he was getting and that if 
he didn’t look out he’d be the tallest boy in his room—one reason for 
not failing in his school work. “ By the way, hadn’t Harry S had his 
tonsils out? He was only home three days from school, so it couldn’t 
have been so very bad. It was too bad Jimmy was afraid to go.” To 
which Jimmy indignantly protested Harry was a “ Scare-cat” and he 
bet he cried. After some more discussion, Jimmy agreed to go with 
visitor to clinic, where she was going when she left his house. They 
talked of the Boy Scouts, of how important it was to be well and strong, 
and of the possibility of camp after school was out. Mrs. M accom- 
panied Jimmy and visitor, had impression for her teeth taken, and gave 
her consent after examination by specialist, for Jimmy to have his 
tonsils out in the morning. 





Discussion of Technique 

The old record failed to suggest any way 
successfully to approach Mrs. M so the 
visitor went to the home only with the 
determination to express kindliness and 
sincerity of purpose and to be guided in the 
use of her technique by the response she 
received. She says she had no plan in mind 
but adds what she considered the next steps. 
It immediately becomes evident, therefore, 
that she knew she must break down the 
wall of indifference and unresponsiveness, 


changing it if possible to an interest in and 
understanding of interviewee’s own situation 
and developing her confidence in visitor. She 
seized upon the flowers as a safe subject of 
conversation, as it was evident, from the 
fact that they were healthy looking and in 
the best window in the house, that they 
received care and attention. It seemed un- 
likely that anyone except Mrs. M would 
be giving them much care. Rapport was 
established through “revealing interest,” 
“putting interviewee at ease,” etc. This 
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principal interest of client was immediately 
utilized by connecting it with the need for 
better housekeeping. She was receptive to 
this suggestion and found it possible to 
extend her narrow interest to include her 
physical setting—a first step toward relating 
her inner life to her outer setting. The 
appeal to her sense of beauty as indicated 
in her love of flowers was utilized in dis- 
cussing beauty in the home (neatness, good 
housekeeping, cleanliness) and _ personal 
attractiveness (good skin, teeth). 

Because interviewer placed the responsi- 
bility on Mr. M, interviewee unconsciously 
aligned herself with interviewer, falling 
easily into the attitude that they were work- 
ing together to secure certain results with 
Mr. M. This attitude stimulated inter- 
viewee to tell frankly what her husband said 
and thought and to uncover her own sense 
of inferiority and her need of recognition. 
Interviewer aided her not by simply assur- 
ing her that she could be more effective but 
by actually preparing her to meet effectively 
at least one family problem, driving through 
to this end with three points in mind: (1) 
bringing about understanding on part of 
Mr. M and contact by interviewer with 
him; (2) giving Mrs. M a sense of achieve- 
ment; and (3) development of a simple 
technique that Mrs. M could use in dealing 
with her husband. This simple method 
which took into consideration the interplay 
of personalities was important. 

The change of setting to the porch was 
important. Interviewer, having done what 


she could to prepare Mrs. M to cope with 
husband’s attitude, wished now to direct her 
The ground work 


attention toward herself. 
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had been laid through helping her to “ realize 
herself.” Interviewer’s technique now was 


‘not to offer again service already offered 


but through continued sense of oneness and 
expressed appreciation of Mrs. M’s good 
looks to further stimulate her thinking and 
action. 

In this interviewer was successful and 
there follows as frank a discussion of her 
attitude toward the organization as she had 
given of her husband’s. For the first time 
she showed deep-rooted resentment toward 
her husband and the organization, and ad- 
mitted how ineffectual she was in dealing 
with her family. Visitor allowed the inter- 
view to take its course in order to permit 
interviewee to relieve her emotions through 
purging her mind. 

A new personality was introduced through 
Jimmy’s entrance. Mrs. M took little part 
in this part of interview, but at the end she 
felt she was taking steps of her own voli- 
tion and that she had made the decision to 
go to the dentist and for Jimmy to go to 
the doctor. This impression was aided and 
she showed a sense of importance when she 
signed a written statement of consent for 
Jimmy to have the operation. The approv- 
ing recognition of interviewer flattered her 
ego and made achievement more possible. 

The interview left the situation better than 
it had ever been, with little or no suspicion 
or stubbornness apparent. Whether the 
“behavior pattern” exhibited during this 
interview would have been the same if the 
same approach had been made earlier, we 
cannot say, because old records seldom indi- 
cate processes and the effect of personality 
and manner of worker upon client. 
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CONCERNING LETTERS OF INQUIRY 


RUTH ZURFLUH 
Inter-City Secretary, Louisville Family Service Organization 


SOCIAL agency’s letter of inquiry 
A is written to obtain from a source 

other than the client information that 
may aid in the solution of his problems. It 
js meant to help the client, since that is the 
purpose of all case work, and one cannot 
for an instant afford to forget the human 
material with which one is dealing or the 
fact that, according to the depth of his 
understanding, those whose destinies he may 
be guiding may find their fullness of living. 
A letter of inquiry need not represent the 
performance of a distasteful duty—its com- 
position may be a satisfaction and a real 
pleasure, for there is an art in this kind of 
letter writing just as there is in social cor- 
respondence. Knowledge, kindliness, imagi- 
nation, an intelligent human touch are vital; 
and, as with all other human contacts, those 
who have best mastered the art of living are 
best able to understand and to succeed. 

Much of our case record writing consists 
of chronological entries through which our 
impressions of persons and events are scat- 
tered. In preparing a letter of inquiry the 
worker has an opportunity to sift and to 
evaluate this material and to sum up related 
facts and observations. The letter can be 
a bit of creative work through which the 
personality of the worker speaks. Good or 
bad, such letters shout of the worker’s care 
and thoroughness or his lack of these quali- 
ties, unwittingly revealing his strong or 
weak points. 

The successful solution of many a critical 
and puzzling individual or family situation 
has hung upon the results of an interview 
with a relative or other interested person 
in a community other than the place of resi- 
dence. As case work increases in skill, 
becoming more specialized and dependent 
upon a widening circle of sources, the letter 
of inquiry will become a tool more and more 
indispensable. An equal though dissimilar 
responsibility for it must be shared by both 
sender and recipient if it is to be of the 
greatest possible value. I recall a particu- 
larly satisfactory piece of case work done 


by a well known society with a deserting 
husband who had failed to provide for his 
family in another city. But for recourse 
to a letter of inquiry by the society with the 
helpless wife and children on its hands, and 
but for an equal interest and sense of re- 
sponsibility portrayed in the skilled handling 
of the man by the receiving agency, today 
this family might be separated, father and 
mother from the children and from each 
other. Instead, the members are reunited, 
functioning as a normal family group. 

The society requesting the inquiry must 
consider the attitude of the recipient, antici- 
pating the difficulties which the correspond- 
ent is likely to meet. The choice of a cor- 
respondent, if one is so fortunate as to have 
a choice, will sometimes depend upon the 
type of information desired. In a city one 
may perhaps hesitate between two of sev- 
eral specialized social agencies, although 
many agencies now follow the policy of 
referring all inquiries, whatever their nature, 
to their sister societies in other cities; i.e., 
a family or children’s society will write to 
one of like kind in another place, a juvenile 
court to the juvenile court of another county, 
one American Red Cross chapter to another. 
This is a most important inter-society service 
within the membership of the national asso- 
ciations of the various social work fields, 
and assures the inquiring agency that the 
matter referred will be handled from the 
same angle as its own. In a smaller town, 
or in a rural community where there is little 
or no development of social understanding, 
one is often fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of one reliable and satisfactory cor- 
respondent, and may well weigh the relative 
merit of a health officer’s insight with that 
of a county judge, or evaluate the possi- 
bility of a satisfactory reply from a repre- 
sentative citizen as against that from a com- 
munity nurse. In each case the best 
correspondent obtainable should be chosen 
for the particular service desired, and an 
effort should be made, whenever possible, 
to present the material in the way that will 
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most interest him. Unfortunately, one does 
not often have a knowledge of the recipient’s 
particular interests and inclinations, as only 
an occasional correspondent is known per- 
sonally or even slightly to an inquirer. 


What kind of information is wanted from 
a given place? To have this clearly defined 
in his mind the worker must have as com- 
plete an understanding as possible of the 
situation in which the family finds itself; 
he must have reacted definitely in an objec- 
tive fashion to the problems and the per- 
sonalities of those he seeks to help if he is 
to interpret the client’s needs. Except when 
the response involves only statistical verifi- 
cation or is needed quickly as an emergency 
measure, it may be advisable to delay inquiry 
a little while the worker acquaints himself 
with the information available locally, espe- 
cially if compliance with the request involves 
case work handling and calls for a delicate 
balancing of fact and inference. If the 
worker has full knowledge of the related 
factors in a given situation, he will never 
be guilty of writing either ambiguously or 
as a mere matter of routine. What case 
worker habitually handling out-of-town 
inquiries has not occasionally been puzzled 
to guess why a certain letter was ever writ- 
ten, has not plowed through a miscellaneous 
collection of material or tried to read mean- 
ing between the few lines and fewer facts, 
only to come to the statement, thrown out 
without apology, “Any information you can 
gather will be appreciated”? Such a 
blanket request is inexcusable and is an indi- 
cation that the inquirer has not thought 
through his own problem. The following 
forwarding center letter to a place of about 
three hundred inhabitants is an example of 
too great brevity: 

Will you please get in touch with your cor- 
respondent at D and ask that the parents of Mary 
Graham, Jacob and Julia Crane, be interviewed? 
Mrs. Graham was deserted by her husband two 
weeks ago and has appealed to us for assistance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crane are said to be caring for 
Jack, the three-year-old son of the Grahams. Will 
you please secure history and information from 
the Cranes about the Grahams? 


Any information you may be able to secure 
will be greatly appreciated. 


The possibilities are that such a letter 
would not be answered at all by the corre- 
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spondent or that at most the reply would 
be a verification of the facts that the 
Cranes were caring for Jack Graham and 
that Mrs. Graham had already written to 
her parents of her husband’s desertion. The 
letter does not ask for any specific history 
and information, does not give a possible 
reason for Mr. Graham’s desertion, and the 
wording infers that the information that 
Jack is with his grandparents came from a 
source other than Mrs. Graham. In this 
instance the letter was rewritten by the for- 
warding center agency and definite ques- 
tions, drawn from the second worker’s ex- 
perience, were asked. The letter actually 
received by the correspondent was in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Would it be possible for you to get in touch with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Crane, at D, parents of Mrs. 
Mary Graham, in whom the Family Welfare 
Association of B is interested and regarding whom 
they have written us? Mr. Graham deserted his 
wife two weeks ago and Mrs. Graham has asked 
the Family Welfare Association for help. We 
understand that the Cranes are caring for Jack, 
the three-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Graham. 

Do Mr. and Mrs. Crane have any idea where 
Mr. Graham might be? What do they tell of the 
Grahams’ married life? Has it been happy and 
did Mr. and Mrs. Graham have a short or a long 
acquaintance before their marriage? Please learn 
the date and place of the marriage. What do Mr. 
and Mrs. Crane think of Mr. Graham himself? 
Do they feel that he has assumed his family re- 
sponsibilities until now, and do they have any 
idea why he deserted his wife? We would also 
like to know why the Cranes are caring for the 
Graham baby, and what they think Mrs. Graham 
should do now. Are they willing to help her in 
any way, either by having her go to their home or 
by sending her money in D? The Association will 
be grateful for any advice they feel they can give 
for their daughter’s future welfare. 


This letter is also short but gives a much 
more concrete idea of what is wanted. 

A fairly brief explanation of a family’s 
predicament and a clear indication of the 
nature of the assistance desired is sufficient 
for an inquiry to a case working agency of 
good standards, while that to a correspond- 
ent with little or no training involves greater 
simplicity and detail, and more or less defi- 
nite, even itemized questions, according to 
the comprehension of the recipient. In 
either case the inquirer should give enough 
of the background so that the correspondent 
can visualize the family. The first letter 
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above is inadequate from the standpoint of 
any correspondent, trained or untrained in 
social work. Most agencies have a helpful 
habit of listing the entire family, with ages 
and race, at the top of the letter, which adds 
to the clearness of the word picture. The 
correspondent should be furnished informa- 
tion of human interest that the one inter- 
viewed will be sure to ask. For instance, in 
the first letter nothing is mentioned about 
how Mrs. Graham is managing without her 
husband’s support or the probable reasons 
for his desertion. Mr. and Mrs. Crane will 
want to know immediately whether or not 
the Association did help her and what her 
own plans are for the future. They may ask 
if Mrs. Graham is willing to live with her 
husband again if he returns, and whether or 
not he was properly supporting her before 
his disappearance. Mrs. Graham may have 
been reticent about her affairs up to this time, 
loyal to her husband, and silent upon the 
subject of his neglect. It is assumed that 
her parents are being consulted with her 
knowledge, and if they are asked to assist, 
especially since they are already caring for 
this daughter’s child, they have a right 
to know how Mrs. Graham reacts to the 
situation. 

The following letter would not be ade- 
quate for an inquiry to an untrained corre- 
spondent but was satisfactory to the case 
working agency for whom it was intended. 

We are interested in the Downs family. Mrs. 
Downs’ father, Mr. Henry White, lives at —, your 
city. May we ask you to call upon him? 

Ever since the Downs family has lived here, 
they have had a difficult time to get along. Mr. 
Downs is a cripple, as a result of infantile paraly- 
sis, so that it has been very hard for him to secure 
employment. He is in debt for rent and groceries. 
Mrs. Downs is a rather difficult person to deal 
with, as she is reticent, changeable, and apparently 
not happy in her married life. We are anxious to 
know some of her past history and circumstances. 
Perhaps her father can assist her at this time or 


give some suggestions that will help us plan for 
her future welfare. 


This letter gives a bird’s-eye view of Mr. 
and Mrs. Downs and shows that, while the 
worker realizes their handicaps, he feels 
that there are reasons for part of their 
troubles which he has been unable to learn, 
and which the woman’s father may be able 
to give. He is asking for something more 


than financial assistance, and he desires the 
father to take some responsibility for sug- 
gesting how his daughter shall get along in 
the future. The financial question gives the 
receiving agency a tangible reason for call- 
ing, and the inquirer has supplied the cue 
as to how the conversation with the father 
of the woman shall develop. 

Technical terms that are everyday ex- 
pressions on the lips of a social worker mean 
nothing and are bewildering to the unin- 
itiated correspondent. They should be con- 
sciously avoided in letters of inquiry to other 
than well-organized social agencies, as should 
also clinic reports verbatim, and the like. 
Do not omit information that should be 
given, but interpret it in everyday terms 
that can readily be understood. Instead of 
saying that “ Mr. W, who is an industrial 
and social misfit, has an I.Q. of .40, being 
twenty-five years old chronologically and 
only ten mentally,” explain that Mr. W, 
although twenty-five years old, has the mind 
of a child of ten, and that he is unable to 
hold a job because he cannot learn and be- 
cause he quarrels with the other workmen. 
Instead of “The physician reports that 
Clara’s condition is due mostly to malnutri- 
tion and he has also advised a tonsillectomy,” 
say that Clara’s health is poor because she 
has not had the proper food and rest and 
that the doctor wants to remove her diseased 
tonsils. 

Information that might be injurious to 
the client can safely be given to a well- 
established agency for the sake of increased 
insight, but it is helpful to have included also 
an explanation of the inquiring society’s 
attitude toward the matter, especially as to 
whether or not the information is confiden- 
tial. The dangers of placing such knowledge 
in the hands of an untrained correspondent 
are scarcely ever offset by the greater un- 
derstanding thus acquired, and it is better 
here to give the client the benefit of the 
doubt. A caution to the unskilled as to the 
confidential nature of the letter is often 
wise, while to the visitor in a good case 
working agency a stamped, indelible ink 
direction such as “ This information is 
strictly confidential and should be discussed 
only with those concerned ” is nothing short 
of an insult to the intelligence and training 
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of the worker and to the standards of the 
society. 

The time of other workers or individuals 
is quite as valuable as our own and, to the 
busy society or person whose time and at- 
tention he proposes to take, the inquirer 
owes the courtesy of giving as full names 
and addresses as it is possible to secure. 
Very common or unusual names should have 
special attention, and with the former a mid- 
dle initial and a reference to race and trade 
are often of great help in locating a person 
through a city directory. A mention of race 
is particularly important for southern com- 
munities. One of the most common yet 
most thoughtless errors made is the omission 
of the given name of the husband of a mar- 
ried woman, for most city directories do not 
list a married woman under her given name 
unless she is a widow or gainfully employed. 
Mere mention of the general section of the 
city in which a person is supposed to live, 
or of a region within whose bounds he may 
be found, is entirely insufficient. This is 
especially true for rural or semi-rural com- 
munities, where information as to the name 
of the road, important landmarks, and in 
the case of a tenant farmer the name of the 
owner of the land upon which he lives, is 
often as essential as the number of the rural 
route. Some idea of distances is also help- 
ful. Occasionally a forwarding center 
agency is requested to secure contact with a 
person for whom no other address than the 
name of the county is given. The county 
may cover many square miles, and the find- 
ing of the person is usually purely accidental. 
Where it is absolutely impossible to give 
complete information as to names and ad- 
dresses, a statement to that effect will greatly 
enhance the recipient’s willingness to try to 
carry out the request, as the inquirer shows 
his understanding of the difficulties con- 
fronting the correspondent. There are sev- 
eral small routine tasks that should always 
be performed in the preparation of a letter, 
the neglect of which causes loss of time and 
effort for the forwarding center agency and 
sometimes delays the inquiry as well. Be 
sure that your letter is satisfactory enough 
to be sent on to an untrained correspondent 
without having to be rewritten. If informa- 


tion is needed from a very small place, time 


is often saved by writing direct to the person 
to be interested in the client, unless the type 
of information desired cannot be obtained 
except indirectly. The name of the county 
in which the town is located should also be 
given if the town is small, as some states 
have two or more villages by the same name, 
although in such cases the smallest usually 
receives its mail through the post office of a 
neighboring town. 

The completeness and satisfactoriness of 
the response to a letter of inquiry depends 
a great deal upon the quality of the inquiry, 
and for this reason there is not as much to 
be said about such letters from the stand- 
point of the recipient as there is from that 
of the inquirer. The receiving agency or 
person should feel as great a responsibility 
for the letter as the sender and should con- 
sider it from the latter’s standpoint as well 
as from his own. 


It should be assumed that the requested 
information seemed of primary importance 
to the writer, else he would not have written 
at all. This places upon the recipient the 
necessity for giving prompt attention and as 
early a reply as possible, particularly when 
the type of permanent plan to be made for 
the family depends upon the information 
procured. Dilatory attention and unneces- 
sary delay are often costly to the agency 
having the family under care and may even 
work definite hardship upon the family, 
whose discomfort or instability is already 
evidenced by the circumstances in which it 
finds itself. 


Even though full data as to names and 
addresses has not been given, the recipient 
should feel no less responsibility and should 
follow up all reasonable clues in an effort 
to secure the needed information. This may 
include consulting directories current and 
old, perusing public and social records, and 
visiting former addresses of relatives which 
are sometimes available from old records ia 
an agency’s files. Time is necessary to ac- 
complish these things; yet to run down clues 
often becomes an interesting and sometimes 
even an exciting occupation, whose reward 
is the ability finally to make a satisfactory 
reply. 

In making an inquiry for another society 
the worker acts only as its agent and should 
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never allow his own feelings toward the 
situation to influence those he interviews to 
an attitude contrary to that of the inquiring 
society. The difficulties of the person or 
family under discussion should be set forth 
as graphically as possible, with due regard 
for material presented in confidence in order 
to throw more light upon their problems. 
Such confidences should not be betrayed 
even though one is thereby hampered in 
jearning all that is desired, but the recipient 
can and should justify himself with an ex- 
planation of why his work was handicapped. 
To say that one should treat all information 
received in a confidential manner is a 
truism. 

In reporting back to the inquiring agency 
no detail obtained about the family itself, or 
learned or observed about relatives inter- 
viewed, is too trivial to mention if it will 
give additional light upon and a better un- 
derstanding of the individual or family to 
the society faced with its problems. The 
neighborhood in which a relative lives, the 
standard of living, and the physical appear- 
ance of the person interviewed are all inter- 
esting and meaningful to the inquirer. One 
cannot so readily judge mentality except 
within wide limits, for to a stranger a clever 
person may seem dull if, for some reason, 
he is trying to withhold information that 
the interviewer is trying to learn. 

The worst failings in responses to letters 


of inquiry are due to failures in the inves- 
tigations themselves. Often the recipient 
fails to understand all of the letter and there- 
fore does not cover in his investigation and 
response all the points raised. This may be 
due partly to carelessness in reading the in- 
quiry, or to failure to understand just what 
the inquirer wants to know. This lack can 
be traced in some cases to the abstractness 
of the inquiry. Inexperienced correspond- 
ents are prone to draw inferences from very 
superficial knowledge and to give these only 
in response, failing to give the information 
learned, to name the source, or to attempt 
any evaluation of that source. 

Anything worth doing deserves to be done 
well, and the time, energy, and thought ex- 
pended by everyone for a single inquiry, 
from the inquiring worker to the stenog- 
rapher who types the response, should not 
be lost effort. Something should have been 
learned that, directly or indirectly, will add 
to the balance in favor of the client. Even 
adverse information may help if directed 
toward a better understanding of his limita- 
tions and temptations. We who have dared 
to take upon ourselves the reshaping of hu- 
man lives should carry on our tasks with a 
certain reverence, with devotion to accuracy, 
thoroughness, and truth, never forgetting 
that one careless error may outlive all cor- 
rections and spoil the symmetry of the whole 
toward which we are striving. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE VOLUNTEER’ 


RUTH MORGAN 
Chairman, Bellevue Hospital Social Service Bureau, New York 


individuals doing voluntary field work 

on a part time basis, we must recognize 
the question mark with which many profes- 
sionals regard the value of such a group: 
they sincerely believe that it is the exception 
rather than the rule to have volunteers con- 
tribute any service that really counts in both 
medical and other kinds of social work. On 
the other hand, advisory volunteers, or those 
individuals who give money, raise money, 


I: discussing active volunteers, or those 


“Given at the fourth meeting of Volunteer 
Values, under the auspices of the Association of 
olunteers in Social Service, New York, January 


give prestige to boards or committees, or 
furnish the public confidence necessary to 
secure names and funds, are accepted and 
are highly prized, because financial responsi- 
bility is one which, in the main, professionals 
cannot undertake unaided. 

But is this advisory service a fair estimate 
of the sum total of valuable contributions 
which may be rendered by volunteers? 
There is one vital service they render in the 
field of medical social work which goes 
almost unrecognized. It has relation to the 
fact that a hospital is an institution with a 
capital J. In my more impressionable youth, 
my volunteer work lay in institutions and I 
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learned unforgettable things about them. 
They are self-enclosed worlds with laws, 
values, and hierarchies all functioning with 
complete power and unrestrained by public 
opinion. This does not necessarily imply 
wrong-doing. On the contrary, the stand- 
ards set by their all-powerful rulers may be 
high; their views with respect to their own 
rights and duties may coincide with what 
public opinion demands; nevertheless, their 
moral isolation and their actual power are 
undeniable. Any volunteer who makes it a 
practice to go intelligently, regularly, and 
for some definite purpose to a hospital be- 
comes a channel for public opinion and for 
that indispensable transfer of outside valu- 
ations and standards to the individuals en- 
closed within. This applies to staff and 
patient alike. In medical social service, if 
you place your emphasis on the individual 
and his restoration to normal, economic in- 
dependence, you reverse the whole routine of 
thought within the hospital. Not that doc- 
tors and nurses do not strain every nerve to 
restore health, but because, automatically, as 
the patient gets better he becomes less inter- 
esting until he becomes the hospital bore—an 
old case not quite well. 

Some years ago in a neighboring state a 
board of an institution, composed of prom- 
inent citizens, was faced with the plain fact 
that two attendants had done a _ violent 
patient to death. They heard the circum- 
stances, severely reprimanded the attendants 
and discharged them without references. A 
little later the family of the deceased suc- 
ceeded, with the help of the district attorney, 
in establishing the true facts in the case, 
which had been hushed up by the board. 
The honorable gentlemen in answer to ques- 
tions by the district attorney explained and 
justified their own action in the intere3t of 
the institution. When the district attorney 
asked since when, in their opinion, a dis- 
charge without a character had been the 
penalty for murder, they were apparently 
greatly astounded. These are merely in- 


stances of the changed point of view from 
which those inside an institution may regard 
the opinion which prevails in the outside 
world. 

A volunteer who goes to hospital wards 
and clinics, even if it is only to visit the 
unvisited as part of committee work, does 
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something essential for the hospital and for 
his own equipment. At Bellevue there are 
150 committee members and of these a defi- 
nite number go to the wards and clinics in 
some other capacity. 


The second and most practical sort of 
voluntary medical social service is done by 
those who take part in clinic organization, 
receive the patients in the dispensary, take 
histories, assign them and decide their social 
service needs. At Bellevue this effective 
service has been guided for ten years bya 
volunteer. Her rules are that nobody can 
undertake more than two clinic days from 
1:00 to 4:00 p.m. or later (or veterans three 
days), but they must not be late or fail to 
come. If they do, others take their places, 
This system, which has made the Children’s 
Clinic Service a boon to doctors and to the 
neighborhood alike, is based on the ability 
of individuals to promise a limited time out 
of their whole budget and really give what 
they promise with all the fidelity of those 
who are paid. 

Any volunteer should plan to give some- 
thing in his summer budget of time. As 
professional workers sometimes bitterly re- 
mark, the poor remain poor, the sick remain 
sick, and the weather gets hotter, even when 
the committees have gone to Europe or the 
country. Even if your summer budget only 
permits you to attend meetings in one sum- 
mer month, that attendance is invaluable to 
the morale of the situation. 

A third important work which volunteers 
can do is to link the individual patients with 
the resources promised to them by com- 
munity organization. Everybody serving on 
a case committee ought to belong to a relief 
agency, a convalescent home, the Red Cress, 
a specialized hospital, a nerve clinic, or a 
legal aid society, in order that she may see 
each organization from the point of view of 
its clients—those whom it aims to serve. 
Just as a lawyer is, first of all, a member of 
society constituted under general laws; and, 
second, engaged in seeking to make the law 
serve his client, while protecting him from 
its unfair operation: so service in a social 
agency and getting services for an individual 
out of it are two parts of one whole, and the 
latter half is often neglected. Once more 
the volunteer is the open roadway between 
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the hospital and the agencies which serve the 
individual patient. 

A fourth special service is involved in 
learning and meeting the hitherto unmet 
needs. This has constituted in the past the 
highly creative réle of social service commit- 
tees. There is a point at which the doctor 
and the hospital realize that their efforts for 
cure are being defeated and thrown back by 
some lack of social protection or resource. 
The social service worker also tries every 
means and realizes failure. The case com- 
mittee members, particularily the treasurer, 
also realize that for health and economic in- 
dependence money is being spent in vain. 
An example of this is the Henry Street ex- 
perience—of babies pulled through pneu- 
monia twice or three times, only to relapse 
again. 

It is in these situations that the volunteer 
power of organizing comes into play. Tuber- 
culosis, heart troubles, baby feeding, mal- 
nutrition, borderline nervous cases, and the 
whole field of convalescent care are now or- 
ganized for success where before they met 
failure, and these newer techniques are due 
largely to the initiative and resources of 
committees and volunteers. 

At Bellevue we have had two years of a 
new kind of development where social serv- 
ice sees to it that spectacles, surgical belts, 
splints, artificial limbs, are secured and 
partially or wholly paid for by the Social 
Service Bureau. It means larger outlay and 
much investigation and supervision, but it 
makes the work of the doctor effective where 
formerly it often failed because “ no funds ” 
was the report on the patient. 

It is easy enough to say, “ Why, this is 
obviously relief and is the business of relief 
agencies.”” We cannot here attempt to make 
a real analysis of the money spent, the serv- 
ice rendered, the financial return by the 
patient, and where such help could have been 
found had we refused it, but there is no 
doubt that this “ relief” service has meant 
something so sensational to the doctors that 
we are inclined to describe it as constructive 
from the hospital point of view rather than 
as palliative. 

Bellevue had to combat the old tradition 
of fear, hate, and the black bottle supposed 
to be administered to patients. A fifth duty 
of social service, in which volunteers have 


played their part, is in representing the hos- 
pital to the community in a way to gain their 
confidence. The social service bureau, by 
maintaining a high standard of considera- 
tion, courtesy, and helpfulness to the pa- 
tients at Bellevue, has changed fear and 
suspicion into confidence and gratitude so 
that we know that in the neighborhood it is 
at present regarded as a real health center, 
and we believe that this newer confidence 
extends very far. 

Finally, let us each as individuals realize 
that women are the leisure class, not because 
women of all ranks who have great domestic 
responsibilities are not thoroughly over- 
worked, but because their time may be dis- 
posed of by themselves and a woman who 
gives to community service in the daytime 
may make it up to her home by efforts early 
and late. What is supposed to be the main 
characteristic of the leisure class in all coun- 
tries? Education. If we are the leisure 
class we are also assumed to be the educated 
class. Who writes your reports for you? 
Who speaks in public for you? Who pre- 
pares publicity for you? Who knows the 
organization and constitution of the hospital 
to which you go? It is here, in my opinion, 
that the volunteer has failed. It is true that 
the average merit of medical social service 
reports is very low; it is true that speakers 
on this subject are usually dull; but it is the 
harassed doctor, the overworked profes- 
sional worker, who adds to his many duties 
these performances. Rarely is it the volun- 
teer, who in theory has every advantage, 
who either can or does write or speak. And 
a more serious question arises. Can they 
think? Do they think? The modern hos- 
pital is the front line trench of an industrial 
society. Has our mental horizon widened or 
deepened because of the happenings signifi- 
cant to society which are witnessed there 
every day? 

This is the land of opportunity for the 
volunteer. Let us begin by reading up on 
our subject in respect to this country and 
others ; let us understand what we read; let 
us meditate upon that which we have 
learned ; and above all let the volunteer learn 
to make her specialized contribution—to 
read, write, and speak for her subject. 
Knowledge becomes power when it is real 
knowledge. 
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PATTERNS 


LAURA G. WOODBERRY 
Secretary, Boston Social Service Exchange 


Man (at telephone): “ Zander! Zander! Z! Z! No, not C! abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz!” 


"Tes function of the social service 
exchange catalogue is to act as the 
Central Index to the files of tax- 
supported and voluntary social service 
agencies. In order to fulfil its purpose the 
conglomerate of surnames which makes up 
the material must be arranged in a pattern, 
so that the Index may be constrained by art 
to reveal the wanted surname when it is 
called for. 

In any game of cards, the element of 
chance is an important factor and the Cen- 
tral Index is no exception. Every day the 
agencies deal the staff of the Index a hand 
of odd surnames combined with pet names. 
The absence of a “ one-way” spelling is a 
destructive factor that operates to multiply 
the chances of failure to locate a surname in 
the complex pattern of the Index. Some- 
times the spelling of a particular surname 
will be the one in most constant use, but 
often it is some variation of a surname, the 
“ original ’’ spelling of which is only vaguely 
known to the client and guessed at by the 
social worker, who is unfamiliar with for- 
eign tongues. When the hand is finally 
dealt to the Index the name has been meta- 
morphosed into something new and some- 
thing strange. Such is the chaotic charac- 
ter of much of the material that is hourly 
dealt to our Index workers. Theirs is 
indeed an exacting task! 

There is no system that will take care of 
all the chances, but a certain amount of 
useful information may be gained from a 
study of the material presented in these 
pages. The laboratory illustrations have 
been worked out from observation and 
experiment in the office of the Boston Cen- 
tral Index. These exhibits are a product of 
an orderly method and represent the “ inte- 
gration of net effects.” The incomplete, 
provisional character of the suggestions 
(there are many syncopated fragments that 
have not been resolved) indicate that the 
method should be used with due regard to 


—California Pelican 


difficulties inherent in the material as well 
as to its experimental character. One must 
not expect miracles. A complete descrip- 
tion of every pattern, if not entirely impos- 
sible, would be too much of a good thing, 
surrounded as each is by the haze of local 
conditions. 

We feel that the vowel pattern can be 
used with confidence. The chief difficulty 
is the extreme variety of distortions included 
in the patterns—a variety, so far as we can 
see, inevitable in a polyglot city like Boston. 


Question: What is the appropriate place for a sur- 
name in the Index pattern as a whole? 
How does any pattern start? 

Answer: A pattern starts by the mating of two 
forms that differ in at least one or more 
of the ways shown in the following 
illustrations. Note that the conflicts 
are, in (1) and (2), the consonant r, 
in (3) the ending, (4) prefix, (5) trans- 
lation, (6) and (7) initial letter, (8) 
and (9) syncopated, (10) the con- 
sonant /. In the remaining illustrations 
note the conflict of r, /, and ». All the 
variations have not been enumerated 
here, indeed they have not all been 


resolved. 
Exhibit A 
(1) Oluck (11) Aspid 
Orluck Asbed 
(2) Hallahan (12) Mercodante 
Hallerhan Mercondante 
(3) Bamber (13) Yaclovitz 
Bomba Yankowitch 
(4) McNeal (14) Puniskis 
Neil Puliskis 
(5) Boisvert (15) Stolatzia 
Greenwood Stortazzi 
(6) Angell (16) Hurlihy 
Engall Helihy 
(7) Workin (17) Medropulos 
Dworkin Metropolis 
(8) Mazarus (18) Kastenbaum 
Zarus Kesterbaum 
(9) Agahigian Kestilbaum 
Agojian (19) Marguardo 
(10) Gelzinis Ma/guardo 
Gizzonis (20) Maginarnis 


Mangeranos 


When the surname does not appear in the Index 
under the spelling on the slip, and the street direc- 
tory (see Section C) offers no clue: 4? 

(1) Examine the name from the point of view 
of the limiting factors as illustrated in Exhibit A. 

(2) Chart the name on the Tracer to get the 
vowel pattern. 


Search each vowel change in the 
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Index, always bearing in mind that / and r are 
limiting factors. If no pattern is found into which 
the name fits, then place it in its natural alphabetic 
order in the Index and let it stand as the starting 
point of a new pattern. 


Pattern Tracer ROBIDOUX (Pattern Guide) 
Ra b adue Rabadue 
Ra b erdeau Rabadur 


Ra b idou Raberdeau 
a re) Rabideau 
a u Rabidou 
Rebedeau 
- a Rebedew 
Re b edeau Rebideau 
e i Riberdy 
e oO Ribaudo 
c u Robadeau 
Robedeau 
i a Robedoux 
Ri b erdy Robida 
i i Robidon 
i oO Robideau 
i u Robidou 
o a 
Ro b edoux 
o i 
o o 
o u 
u a 
u e 
u i 
u o 
u u 
1. 2. 3. 
Pattern Vowel Substitute Strike 
Tracer Pattern R forL out L 
ss 
Ma, fa Malfa Marfa Maffei 
_ 6 ¢ 
: Melfa Merfa Meffei 
a ou 
Milfa Mirfa Miffei 
Me! fa 
. « Molfa Morfa Moffei 
e 3 
e€ oOo Mulfa Murfa Muffei 
e wu 


Pattern as it now stands in the Central 


Index. 
A MAFFEI (Pattern Guide) 
. Malfa__—_Each spelling fixed by 
: cross-reference. 
; Maffei 
\ 
fo. fa Marfa 
o e 
oO i Melfa 
oO re) 
ow Mulfa 
Mu! fa Following spellings given on the same 
family. 
— Mulfa 
u Oo Maffei 


uo ou Marfa 


This system plans to build a catalogue on a 
vowel pattern. 
_ To find the appropriate pattern for a new spell- 
ing of a surname, chart the vowel changes on the 
tracer and use it as a guide as indicated in the 
illustrations Maffei and Robidoux. 

In these illustrations emphasis has been put on 
r and | because the material examined showed these 
two consonants to be constantly troublesome. 


Section A 
Simple Complete Vowel Patterns 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Lall Cacci Baletti Barlato Matz Sarbo 
Leal Ceci Belote  Barletti Mertz, Metz Saba 
Lill Cico  Billata Bellitti Miutz Sieba 
Loll Cocco Bollato Bellotti Motz Siber 
Lull Cucci Buluto Buluto Mutz Sober 
Zuber 
Section B 
Ahman, Amen, Armen Olack Arleck 
Amend Oleck Ehrlick 
Armond Orlick Arlock 
Omund Arlock 
Incomplete vowel pat- Oluck Orluck 
terns. Complete vowel pattern. 


Change in initial letter. Change in initial letter. 
Intrusion of consonant r. r and / combination. 


Falazzo Nikitas Mackiona 
Ferlazzo Neketos Melchionda 
Filazzo Norkytis Mochendo 

Folizzi Norcitis Mulchirini 
Furlizzi Incomplete Names collected 
Complete vowel vowel pattern on one family. In- 
pattern r and I. Note r. complete pattern 


with | and r. 


Excellent illustrations of the distortion of a sur- 
name used by the same family are the following: 


(1) Camellis Karmelis Ganellas 
Comellis Kremalis Glamellas 
Gramales 


The factors are changes in initial leter, J, r, 
and n. 
(2) Mesky 
Miekenska 
Mileski 
Milernska 
Milamski 
Note the shortening of the name. 
Note J, r, and n. 


Section C 

Names Found Through Street Directory 
Tennyon ? Harasimowicz } Herlickman } 
Kenyon f Harris Heligman {f 
Iterbartoli Boydzewycz } Dugala } 
Bardola Bowditch Douglas 
Davidowicz } Cortisimo Jakowski ? 
Davis Curtis Jacobson if 
Sunrimiemi Mazarus } Nicera ! 
Niemi Zarus Inchierca 
Gawlikowski Rasemevicas . Courtuglous } 
Garolik Reese Thompson 





| 
i 
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Section D 
Miscellaneous Patterns 

Acorn Bathowitz Chavi Dlugatz Dutchak 
Eichon Bethovitch Shever Dlugeth Dutcharck 
Eichorn Botkavicz Chivers Dlegith Dutchock 

Butkerwiz Dlugosz Duchuck 

(Changed to 
Liggett ) 

Janak Sheneck Charnock Kaivman Kalensky 
Janek Sarnick Chernick Klagman Kelinsky 
Janik Shenock Choneck Kizinsky 
Janocha Chunic Korlinsky 
Januk Kulinsky 
Kaska, Klaski, Krasker 
Kesko Kozlosky Ozarf Maskunick 
Kosci Kozolski Osak Moskulick 
Kuska Koslowska Orzek 


Kozorosky Ozuk 
Kozuski 


March 
Kvitkowsky Katarowsky Salovitch 
Kaska Kot/arowsky Silbowitz 
Sirvack Rodinsky Solovitz 
Civijak Rodin Sulkavitz 


Builders of vowel patterns should bear in mind 
the following: 

(1) Spellings are unpredictable. 

(2) Spellings are unique. 

(3) Spellings are half-and-half, i.c., the product 
of American evolution. 


The record of the readers’ experiences with the 
vowel pattern will furnish material which will 
answer the questions concerning the conflict among 
the consonants. The pattern will be influenced by 
local conditions and will exhibit other conflict 
besides r and /, whose behavior we have stressed 
in this first article. 


The author would be glad to receive mosaics 
that the reader may get from a catalogue by using 
the vowel tracer. 


BOOK REVIEW 


UR Enemy tHe Cuitp: Agnes De Lima. 
New Republic, New York, 1925, 288 pp. 

Miss De Lima’s book had been lying on my desk 
only a short time when my nine-year-old son 
accosted me. “ Mother, am I ever your enemy?” 

“Why, no, son,” I answered, “ What makes you 
ask?” “ Well, what-a-you got that book in there 
that says something about your-enemy-the-child? ” 
I explained, but he continued to look upon me with 
disgust. I left off weakly. He charged on, “ Who 
is Agnes De Lima? Has she got any children 
herself?” I didn’t think so. “Then wh2t is she 
talking about, your-enemy-the-child? Children 
aren’t enemies. I ain't!” And he stalked grandly 
out of the room. 

I was inclined to disparage his opinion, especially 
as I reminded myself that I hadn't felt up to cor- 
recting his grammar. I had known so many 
teachers and doctors and social workers who 
understood mothers’ problems better than most 
mothers that I was inclined to openmindedness. 
Now, after reading the book, I’m not so sure. 
Perhaps son was right. No real mother—which 
eliminates freaks and includes all profound fovers 
of child life—could view children as enemies. The 
title expresses Miss De Lima’s attitude. From 
Our Enemy the Child one would infer that The 
Child is the natural enemy of all parents and 
teachers, except a very select few who belong to 
the newer cult in psychology which views self- 
expression as the one imperative and all inclusive 
purpose in life. Education for them has but one 
purpose, the complete expression of the individual. 
Time and space serve this end alone. To quote, 


“She (the teacher) could of course . . . call 


the class to order and save these passing moments. 
But save them for what? For her own, or the 
children’s purposes?” This is quoted from her 
description of a private school where the tuition 
is high. I wondered if practice in talking to other 
children was a legitimate item in an educational 
budget. The same children prove 100 per cent 
perfect in the art of spoken communication when 
playing on the street. Why take high-priced, 
stuffy, indoor school time for it? Why not use 
the time for some valuable experience which has 
no natural setting in life? Her answer would be 
that all forzus of coercion, such as calling a class 
to order, are bad in that they hamper “real 
freedom.” 

The book starts with her thesis on education and 
follows logically through a series of descriptions 
of the activities of different types of schools, from 
the worst public school class to the complete free- 
dom of the Walden School in New York City 
which she puts at the top of the educational ladder 
as “of supreme social worth.” Miss De Lima 
shows a comprehensive knowledge of the newer 
movements in education and describes them with 
a fair degree of accuracy. Only when she passes 
judgment upon them is one struck with the nar- 
rowness of her point of view. All methods of 
education, all devices of adjustment being used by 
educators in their efforts to make the schools of 
greater value to society are, to her, pettifogging 
hindrances to real education. 

Education and freedom for full, untrammeled 
self-expression are apparently synonymous to her. 
She is never troubled with such basic questions 
as, of what value is this self-expression to society, 
or the parents who are paying for education? Or, 
when and how shall the child learn to live with 
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others in a world where self-expression is severely 
limited by laws and customs dating back through 
the centuries? Or, since when, and in whom, has 
the race of human beings ever exalted full self- 
expression? Not in Socrates, or Caesar, or Jesus. 
She cites one child who carried on an elaborate 
experiment in etching glass from “ beginning to 
end with no help whatever from his teacher.” 
Glass, paraffin and hydrofluoric acid were used. 
If the child actually “had no help whatever,” he 
was subjected to a grave and unnecessary danger. 
Besides, what a pity that he could not have profited 
by the experience of others. Etching glass is very 
old. There is a fascinating history back of present 
methods which he missed altogether. The sense of 
kinship with other workers, of having learned 
from them, of indebtedness to them, and desire to 
contribute—all these were replaced by a smug 
egotism of doubtful value to the home or society. 
She elaborates the same principles in the field of 
art education until one wonders if the future 
graduates of such schools will not advocate the 
abolishing of all art museums lest they hamper 
by their presence the free expression of “the 
unconscious self.” 

For art has an ulterior purpose for her. It is 
diagnostic of mental states. She cites one instance 
of a boy whose unhappy relations with his mother 
were discovered through his paintings of “ turbu- 
lent seas,” and an adolescent girl whose “ picture 
sprang actually from her unconscious.” I won- 
dered how she knew that the “ picture of a girl 
under the sea with a red tree of life on either side, 
could not have been done by any other child in 
the school nor by the girl herself at any other 
period”? Miss De Lima takes the picture as a 
psycho-analytic symbol of adolescent experience 
but she gives the reader no clue as to how she 
arrived at the conviction. 


In another chapter she states her belief in 
psycho-analysis as revealing “many instances 
where severe emotional shocks experienced during 
first years have produced serious maladjustments 
in later life.” Such statements are not new, but I 
have yet to find a single recorded case where the 
conclusion was arrived at on any but a purely sub- 
jective basis. When a sufficient number of chil- 
dren who have been scientifically observed to have 
undergone severe emotional shocks during first 
years of life, have developed serious maladjust- 
ments in later life, and the causal relation between 
the two emotional states has been established, then 
we may be justified in basing educational prin- 
ciples and methods upon the conclusions. Cer- 
tainly the present subjective conclusions are in- 
adequate and misleading. Self-expression leads to 
gallows as well as to laurels. 


Of course no one holding such an extreme point 
of view could be consistent. I will cite just one 
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instance: On one page she says, “ No child under 
eight should be expected to form letters less than 
a foot high, and even then no high standard of 
perfection should be imposed. The nerve strain is 
too severe.” And on the opposite page she tells 
the story of a boy of seven years whose family 
were moving away and whose mother realized he 
would be considered backward if he could not 
write. She tells triumphantly of his learning to 
write in two days!—but she doesn’t mention 
“nerve strain” or the height of the letters he was 
taught. 

She has many bitter things to say of educators, 
which I resented, for I know of no more earnest, 
hard-working group of life students than the 
under paid, “professional educators” who have 
added long hours of study and experimentation to 
their overburdened days. The educators stand 
defended by their own accomplishments, but her 
drive upon homes and parents needs a few words 
of—but I will let her speak for herself. 

Until recently the children attending nursery 
schools have been drawn mainly from homes of 
well-to-do and professional people who have been 
interested in the scientific observation of children, 
and who have also realized that the nursery school 
was better organized to meet the needs of young 
children than the average home. [Even the most 
advanced nursery school experimenters do not go 
this far in their statements.] For with the best of 
intentions, what can the average parent do to pro- 
vide the necessary space, equipment, and play ma- 
terial so vital to the earliest years? 

And in another place, 


Yet when one considers what the natural activi- 
ties are of these early years, the inadequacy of the 
average home appears at once. How much run- 
ning, sliding, jumping ‘ can a child of 2 or 
3 do in the ordinary city or tidy little house in a 
restricted residential block? 

She continues in this vein through a number of 
similar questions. Of course they are not sincere 
questions, for if they were she could have had the 
answers in five moments from any mother and 
saved printing them. What she wishes to imply by 
them is that no average home can supply adequate 
facilities for the pre-school child. To the average 
mother this is ludicrous. One of our present 
problems is to reduce our home equipment so that 
we will not so extensively over-shadow early 
school activities. So many homes are equipped 
with nursery school and kindergarten apparatus 
that much of the interest the child should feel in 
the school is lost or dissipated through familiarity 
with schoolroom equipment. 

But Miss De Lima’s feeling regarding the home 
goes much deeper than equipment. She asks, 

How much “ bossing” must he [the young child] 
submit to on the part of older brothers and sisters? 
How much over-solicitous or nagging attention 
[she does not mention any needed or worthy atten- 
tion] does he receive from his mother and other 
grown-ups about him? 





